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Articte L—THE FRENCH IN INDIA. 


DuRInG the bitter struggle between the French and English 
in India, rare courage, enterprise, and resolution were displayed 
by both parties. But the French were often, and at critical 
moments, openly opposed or but weakly supported by their 
own government. 

The policy of the English government with regard to its 
servants in India much resembled, in principle, the policy adop- 
ted by the Church of Rome with regard to enthusiasts. As 
the Romish Church added largely to its strength by judicious 
encouragement of those who, like Loyola, ardently wished!to 
advance their religion, but, in some manner, outside of the 
lines laid down for their guidance by the rulers of the Church, 
so England added India to her dominions, by encouraging and 
supporting those enthusiastic men who, wishing to serve their 
country, wished to serve her by conquering a magnificent realm, 
instead of by following, as they were expected to do, in the 
lines of trade and commerce. 

For many years after Vasco da Gama braved the perils of an 
unknown sea, and successfully completed the voyage which has 
rendered his name so famous, Portugal continued to be the 
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only European nation carrying on a maritime commerce with 
the rich islands and countries laved by the Indian ocean. 
About the beginning of the seventeenth century, however, both 
English and Dutch merchants began to trade with India, and 
Richelieu, in the last year of his life, founded a French East 
India Company, in order to secure to his own country some 
share of the magnificent commerce. 

Considering the possession of Madagascar important to the 
commerce in the Indian Ocean, a fort was constructed on that 
island, and many native chiefs acknowledged the supremacy of 
the French. But although the Company displayed considera- 
ble energy it was not sufficiently encouraged by the govern- 
ment, and was unsuccessful. 

To Colbert, the famous peace minister of Louis the Four- 
teenth, the India trade seemed of great consequence, and he 
earnestly endeavored to form another East India Company. 
The king favored his plans, and, in 1664, there appeared an 
edict establishing the Company which was now to enjoy the 
privilege of commerce and navigation in the East Indies. The 
Company was granted all such lands, places and islands as it 
might conquer or occupy, and it is worthy of mention, that 
with the zeal for the advancement of their religion in for- 
eign lands which has so strikingly distinguished those of the 
communion of Rome, the French government ordered that in 
all territory coming under the control of the Company, the 
faith of the conquerors should be taught to the conquered. 

The new Company, like that of Richelieu, endeavored to 
maintain a settlement in Madagascar, but the efforts put forth 
resulted only in disgrace and failure; and it was but a short 
time before African France, as the island was called, was de- 
serted. Most of the colonists determined to settle in the Isle 
of Bourbon. 

Still, the objects of Colbert were to some extent realized. 
At Surat and Masulipatam stations were established. Permis- 
sion to trade without paying duties was obtained from the ruler 
of the Carnatic. At Porto Novo, near Madras, was built a 
fortress. In Java a station was established in hopes that the 

French might there successfully compete with the Dutch. 
By the grant of certain land on the coast of Brittany, the 
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Company was provided with a location upon which the neces- 
sary warehouses and arsenal might be erected. The military 
and naval station established on the land thus granted received 
the name of L’Orient. 

A few years after the establishment of the Company, war 
seemed imminent between France and the Ottoman Empire, 
and the philosopher Leibnitz presented to the French King an 
address, setting forth that Egypt should be the point chosen 
for attack. He adduced weighty arguments to prove the feas- 
ibility of his plans. Success would give the French control of 
the commerce of India. 

Had the plan been successfully carried out it is difficult to 
say what might not have been the result. Once in actual pos- 
session of Egypt, it is not too much to believe that the nation 
which was even then connecting the Mediterranean with the 
Atlantic by means of the great Canal of Languedoc would 
have constructed a Suez Canal, two hundred years before the 
time when, by the genius of a French engineer, that work was 
actually accomplished. Had Louis then been content with 
attempting great conquests in the East; had he refrained from 
madly drawing against himself the power of all Europe; he 
might have raised France to a state of unexampled prosperity. 
He was at this time the most powerful monarch in Europe, 
He might easily have defended his own territories against 
any aggressor, while at the same time sending large forces to 
carry out plans of Eastern aggrandizement. But he rejected 
the plan of Leibnitz, and, deciding to avoid any conflict with 
the Turks, hurled his armies against Holland. 

Meanwhile, although two new settlements, Pondicherry and 
Chandernagore, both afterwards famous, were established, the 
affairs of the Company grew decidedly worse. The Java set- 
tlement was abandoned, as was also Masulipatam. 

For a moment it seemed possible that in Japan the French 
might compensate themselves for their failure in India. Jap- 
anese dislike of the Jesuits drove the Portuguese from the 
island empire, and it was thought by Colbert that French Prot- 
estants might be allowed to take the places of expelied Por- 
tuguese Catholics. But Louis would not consent to break his 
rule of excluding Protestants from all the colonies. Swift's 
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bitter satire, of a somewhat later date, on the humiliations 
which the Dutch were willing to endure in order to secure the 
profits of the Japanese trade, will occur at once to every one. 

In Siam it also seemed for a time that the French might 
obtain signal advantages. The Siamese monarch favored them 
and granted them liberty of commerce and the privilege of 
teaching Christianity. But at that king’s death the French 
were at once expelled from the country. — 

Little else of importance occurred during the reign of Louis 
the Fourteenth. In 1693 the Dutch captured Pondicherry, but 
the place was restored by the Treaty of Ryswick. The Isle of 
France, more commonly known by the name given it by the 
Dutch in honor of their great Maurice, Prince of Orange, and 
celebrated as the scene in which the touching story of Paul and 
Virginia is laid, was, on account of its good harbors, very valu- 
able as a naval station, and in 1715 was occupied by the 
French. 

Early in the new reign the famous Mississippi scheme was 
projected, and the Company of the West, formed to carry out 
the plans of John Law, soon annexed to itself the Kast India 
Company, the African Company, and a recently created China 
Company, thus gaining control of almost all the colonial com- 
merce of France. It now took the name of the Company of 
the Indies. 

The commerce with the Hast began to exhibit new life, and 
now rapidly increased. The town of L’Orient became a pros- 
perous city, and splendid buildings arose on the spot where 
but lately there was a mere trading station containing less than 
one thousand inhabitants. 

But while commerce flourished, and protection for it was of 
vital importance, the miserable government of France neglected 
the navy, as that of Charles the Second had done at a critical 
period, and the ships of war were allowed to decay and fall to 
pieces at their docks. 

Two great men, Dupleix and Labourdonnais, upheld the 
French interests in the East. The abilities displayed by La- 
bourdonnais, both in private affairs and in the service of the 
Company, procured him in 1734 the appointment of Governor 
of the Isles of France and Bourbon. In this position he gave 
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signal proof of his immense energy and capacity. He wished 
to create great improvements and to carry out reforms, and 
earnestly did he set himself to the task. Under his adminis- 
tration the defences of the island were greatly strengthened, 
the condition of the inhabitants was improved, and evil customs 
were abolished. But he found that one who earnestly strives 
to reform abuses is certain to encounter much opposition even 
from those who most should assist him. 

Dupleix, while stiJl a young man, obtained, through the 
influence of his father, a position in the Council at Pondi- 
cherry. By means of his commanding abilities he soon attained 
a far higher position. His genius was recognized and he was 
sent to direct affairs at Chandernagore, which rapidly became 
an important center of trade. The French commerce in Bengal 
soon far outstripped the English. In 1740 Dupleix became 
Governor of Pondicherry and presently obtained the title of 
Governor General of the French possessions in India. 

War was declared between France and England, and Labour- 
donnais, after overcoming the greatest difficulties, set sail with 
a fleet for India. Early in July, 1746, he sighted the English 
squadron, but only a distant cannonade followed, and he pro- 
ceeded to Pondicherry. Here he met Dupleix. The two men, 
each equally anxious to attain the same end, differed widely 
as to the choice of means. Their respective powers were 
incapable of and the jealous nature of Dupleix rendered him 
undefined, acting in harmony with his energetic and ambitious 
associate. 

Dupleix was asked for assistance in strengthening the fleet, 
and responded by allowing an inadequate supply of cannon 
and ammunition. He further granted a supply of water, but 
so bad as to cause sickness on board the fleet. Labourdonnais 
was again unable to bring the English squadron to an engage- 
ment, and, still opposed by Dupleix, proceeded to Madras. 
On September 15th he arrived in front of the town. For sev- 
eral days a bombardment was kept up, when, seeing that resist- 
ance was hopeless, the English governor capitulated. It was 
stipulated that but a moderate ransom was to be exacted and 
that the place was to be restored to the English. Labourdon- 
nais honorably protected the inhabitants, and, while confiscat- 
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ing the magazines and warehouses of the English Company, 
seized no private property. 

On hearing of the agreement to restore Madras to the Eng: 
lish, Dupleix began a bitter opposition, but his arguments and 
expostulations could not induce Labourdonnais to break the 
treaty. Without assistance, however, the goods could not be 
removed from Madras before the time agreed upon for the sur- 
render of the place, and this Dupleix refused. By agreement 
with the English the time was extended, but to avoid the 
terrific storms of the season Labourdonnais was forced to with- 
draw with his fleet, and Dupleix at once took command. 

Baffled, and bitterly disappointed, Labourdonnais sailed for 
home. Taken prisoner and carried to England, he was there 
treated with the greatest respect and allowed to proceed at once 
to France. There he was thrown into prison and held in con- 
finement for about three years. He died soon after his release. 
The policy of the French government in this case did not mate- 
rially differ from that of those kings who assured Gulliver that 
they had never knowingly preferred any man of merit. 

Soon after the departure of Labourdonnais from Madras, his 
rival declared the treaty of capitulation annulled, and, besides 
refusing to surrender the place, ordered the seizure of consider- 
able private property. The Nabob, believing certain promises 
made him by Dupleix to be insincere, sent a large force to at- 
tack the French, only to meet overwhelming defeat at the 
hands of the well-drilled garrison of Labourdonnais. This 
battle first proved the decisive superiority of modern European 
arms and discipline when opposed to the unwieldy masses of 
Asiatic troops. 

The same year in which Madras was captured, the English 
made an attack upon L’Orient with the object of seizing the 
stores of the Company. ‘The place was weakly fortified and 
garrisoned. The commander capitulated. Suddenly, however, 
the English became impressed with the belief that the French 
were in some way deceiving them, and, hastening to their 
boats, they sailed away, seized with a panic, not unlike that 
which infected the troops of the Swedish general Horn when, 
at Bamberg, they hurriedly fled before a mere advance guard 


of Tilly’s army. 
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After the fall of Madras the English still held Fort St. David, 
a settlement but a few miles from Pondicherry. Dupleix en- 
deavored to capture it, but the Nabob had joined with the 
English and against the united forces he failed. He then 
endeavored by ravaging the Nabob’s territory to induce him to 
withdraw his army from before St. David, but this also was 
unavailing. In January, 1747, a*few French ships arrived, 
and Dupleix represented his force as greatly increased. At 
this the Nabob promptly abandoned the English cause. The 
arrival of English reénforcements still prevented Dupleix from 
carrying out his plans. In January, 1748, Major Lawrence 
took command, and Admiral Boscawen arrived with reénforce- 
ments in August. 

The English now took the offensive, and, in a series of curi- 
ously inefficient operations against Pondicherry, not only 
utterly failed in their object but also suffered the loss of Major 
Lawrence as a prisoner to the enemy. Want of sufficient 
knowledge of the ground upon which they were to operate 
contributed largely to this failure. Horace Walpole, in one of 
his letters, mentions a rumor that Boscawen was sent out to 
India to take part in the expedition against Pondicherry 
through the influence of one who desired to see him disgraced 
and who believed that the expedition would most probably 
fail. 

Soon the news of the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle arrived, 
and Madras, much stronger than when last held by the Eng- 
lish, was given up by Dupleix in accordance with the terms of 
that treaty. 

But though the two rival powers were at peace in Europe 
they were not in India. Dupleix had matured plans for secur- 
ing French ascendancy by interfering in the quarrels of the 
native princes, and the state of affairs now allowed him to put 
his plans into execution. Nizam al Mulk, Subahdar of the 
Deccan, died in 1748, and Nazir Jung, one of his sons, became 
his successor. A strong competitor arose in the person of a 
grandson of the Nizam, Mirzapha Jung. Nominally the 
Great Mogul.possessed the right of appointment, but his power 
did not equal his right. He contented himseif with selling to 
each of the competitors a commission to hold the office. 
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An’war ad dien was Nabob of the Carnatic. A rival for this 
position was found in Chunda Saheb, a representative of a 
family formerly in power. These two pretenders united their 
forces. They were joined by a body of French soldiers. The 
combined forces marched against the army of An’war ad dien, 
who, though over one hundred years old, commanded in per- 
son. The forces of the Nabob were defeated; he himself was 
killed, and his son, Mahomed Ali, retreated to Trichinopoly. 

This battle gave control of the Carnatic to the victors, but 
it soon seemed as if they in turn would be overpowered. Nazir 
Jung, with an army it is said of 300,000 men, advanced 
_into the Carnatic. Dupleix intrigued with him, but owing to 
the arrival of an English force in Nazir’s camp his advances 
were declined. Mirzapha Jung surrendered himself. The 
French soldiers became demoralized. Before such a host it 
was found necessary to retreat to Pondicherry, while over the 
surrounding country the enemy spread his tents, and from that 
“City of War” arose the customary sounds of an Eastern 
encampment: 

‘*Ringing of arms, and flapping in the breeze 
Of streamers from ten thousand canopies ;— 


War-music, bursting out from time to time 
With gong and tymbalon’s tremendous chime.” 


But soon the tide again changed. The native camp was but 
carelessly guarded, and a bold night attack of the French so 
dismayed Nazir Juug that he at once retreated to Arcot. Ma- 
homed Ali, at the head of a large body of troops, was attacked 
and defeated by the French. A greater success followed. A 
night attack up the almost inaccessible heights of Gingee; a 
vehement, fearless dash over frowning redoubts and fortifica- 
tions, gave the French possession of what was the strongest 
fortress in the Carnatic if not in all India. 

Disheartened by his losses Nazir was now willing co treat with 
his enemies, but Dupleix had meanwhile been intriguing with 
some of the chiefs in the camp of the Subahdar, and these trai- 
tors now sent to inform him that an attack might successfully 
be made. A small force of French, assisted by Sgpoys, at once 
advanced and attacked Nazir’s army. They were joined by 
the traitors. Nazir himself was killed, and Mirzapha Jung was 
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taken from prison and elevated to the position from which his 
rival had just been so suddenly hurled. 

The new Subahdar showed himself not ungrateful. Dupleix 
was treated with the greatest consideration and honor, and 
made governor of a large territory. The Nabob of the Carna- 
tic was his deputy. He made great display of his dignity and 
power ; somewhat, no doubt, from vanity, but mainly from his 
knowledge that by such display he could best maintain his in- 
fluence. William the Third sent a magnifivent embassy to 
France to impress the subjects of Louis with a high idea of the 
strength of the English. The policy of making a show of 
power was even more judicious in the case of Dupleix, for the 
people of India knew nothing of the real strength of France ; 
it was, therefore, wise to overawe them with splendid pageants. 

Mirzapha Jung and his army, accompanied by Bussy with a 
French force, soon left Pondicherry. A revolt broke out 
among the native troops and Mirzapha was killed. For a time 
there was terrible confusion, but Bussy promptly set up as Su- 
bahdar, a son of Nizam al Mulk, Salabut Jung, who was then 
with the army. The new Subahdar agreed to carry out the 
agreements and promises made by Mirzapha. He established 
himself at Golconda, and, by the aid of Bussy, was able to 
defeat and subject all who opposed him, and the French ob- 
tained still further acquisitions of valuable territory. 

Mahomed Ali made offers of the greater part of his claims, 
but this did not satisfy the demands of the French. He retired 
to Trichinopoly and was at once besieged by Chunda Saheb 
and the French. To create a diversion in favor of the be- 
sieged, Clive seized Arcot and held the place in spite of despe- 
rate efforts to dislodge him. The English, largely reinforced 
by native troops, forced the French to raise the siege of Tri- 
chinopoly and made many of them prisoners. Chunda Saheb 
was assassinated. 

In spite of reverses Dupleix was soon again in a position to 
face the English, but he labored under one great disadvantage ; 
the troops which were sent out from France were despicable 
characters. The siege of Trichinopoly was however underta- 
ken, but failed of its purpose. Another great change was at 
hand. 
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Both the French and English Companies had long desired 
peace ; the French, because they were blind to the enormous 
advantages that Dupleix was securing; the English, because by 
peace alone could they hope to retain the little power in India 
which they still possessed. In August, 1754, Godeheu arrived 
as successor to Dupleix, and distinguished himself by conclu- 
ding a treaty of peace which relinquished all the advantages 
gained by the French, and all the vast acquisitions they had 
made. Dupleix, poorer than he was when made Governor of 
Pondicherry, returned to France. - 

Important events soon occurred in Bengal. Suraja Dowla, 
ruler of that province, attacked and seized Calcutta, the city in 
which, half a century later, Thackeray was born. The English 
who had not fled were thrust into the Black Hole; and there 
most of them miserably perished. Clive, at the head of an 
expedition, at once left Madras for the purpose of restoring the 
English power. There were three hundred French in Bengal. 
Should they join Suraja Dowla, the success of the English 
would be almost impossible. The breaking out of the Seven 
Years’ War seemed to make such a course probable. 

But the French proposed to Clive that in Bengal the two 
nations should observe neutrality towards each other, and with- 
out actuaily signing a treaty to that effect, were given to under- 
stand that their proposition was accepted. 

Clive was therefore not interfered with, but no sooner had 
he secured his ends than he suddenly turned against the French 
and captured Chandernagore. At Plassey, on June 28, 1757, 
the army of Suraja Dowla fled in confusion before a small op- 
posing force, and the English were now indisputable masters of 
Bengal. 

Meanwhile Bussy was greatly distinguishing himself in. the 
Deccan, and had he been placed at the head of affairs, even 
Clive might not have been able to thwart him. In April, 1758, 
the French received a considerable accession to their forces, but 
with these reénforcements came Count Lally, to act as Corn- 
mander-in-chief. He had acquired a high reputation for enter- 
prise and courage but was to prove himself unfitted for high 
commands. As was said of the Emperor Galba, he would 
always have been considered worthy of exercising power, had 
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he never obtained it. He was arrogant, presumptuous, and 
vain. He began his career in India by making enemies both 
of his own officers and of the native population. Still, in 
spite of these difficulties, the large force which he commanded 
enabled him to capture Fort St. David. 

He had but an unfavorable opinion of Bussy and placed 
little value upon his achievements. That able officer was 
therefore recalled from the Deccan and the French cause there- 
by suffered great injury. It is pleasanter to read that six offi- 
cers who arrived with Lally and who were of higher rank 
than Bussy, requested that he might be considered as their 
superior. 

In the latter part of the year 1758 Lally began the siege of 
Madras. Although he displayed both bravery and military 
skill, he failed in his attempt. The French were now greatly 
in need of both money and supplies, and discipline could with 
difficulty be maintained. On January 22, 1760, after suaf- 
fering many losses, they met Colonel Coote at Wandewash. 
Lally, under the impression that the enemy’s line wavered, 
ordered his cavalry to charge. Neither officers nor men 
obeyed. The infantry did better. Charging gallantly, they 
carried all before them, but, unsupported, fell back. The 
Sepoys refused to fight. Bussy was taken prisoner and Lally 
was forced to retreat. 

The victorious English now captured in rapid succession 
posts still held by the French and finally besieged Pondi- 
cherry. Lally made brave resistance, but in January, 1761, 
was forced to surrender. Returning to France he was thrown 
into prison, tried, and, most unjustly, condemned to death. 
On the 5th of April Gingee surrendered, and the French had 
no longer a military post in India. 

One of the last to surrender was Law, a man who had val- 
iantly demeaned himself in manifold difficulties. With but a 
few of his countrymen he took part in a battle in which the 
English were victors. Knowing the French cause in India to 
be now hopeless, and disdaining to flee, he grimly mounted 
astride a cannon and awaited the end. Examples of such 
pathetic desperation are rare, and yet the attitude is not with- 
out an element of the ludicrous. The English commander, 
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with several officers, hearing of Law’s strange freak, ride up 
and dismount. Respectfully saluting him they compliment his 
bravery and request the surrender of his sword. The French- 
man, careless of life, is not willing to surrender if he is to be 
deprived of his sword. The point is at once yielded, and Law 
is placed in the English commander's private palankeen. Ap- 
preciating a brave man’s feeling inquisitive visitors are not 
allowed to see him. A native, high in authority, speaks 
slightingly of the captive, but is at once sternly rebuked. 
“The age of chivalry is gone!” exclaims Burke, but we must 
still believe that so late as 1761 the spirit of chivalry was not 
entirely extinct, when we see a modern and less exalted Black 
Prince making captive of a modern and less exalted King 
John; treating him with the utmost courtesy ; and, to further 
soothe him, praising highly his martial exploits. 

By the Treaty of Paris the stations which had been pos- 
sessed by France at the beginning of 1749 were restored. It 
was but a few years, however, before the French Company 
ceased to exist. War again broke out between France and 
England. In 1778 Pondicherry, after a most resolute defence, 
was again captured, and in 1779 the French were again with- 
out a settlement in India. 

Hyder Ali, a native ruler whose abilities were of the highest 
order, suddenly poured an immense army into the Carnatic, 
and it was decided to send a French force to join him against 
the English. Early in 1782 some two thousand Frenchmen 
were landed at Porto Novo. Before the close of the year, 
Suffren, the French naval commander, a man possessed of in- 
domitable courage and rare capacity for command, sustained 
four conflicts with the English fleet. 

At Madras the condition of affairs was for a time pitiable. 
The troops of Hyder Ali had spread themselves over the sur- 
rounding country, and great numbers of the inhabitants fled 
to the English settlement for protection. It was impossible to 
obtain supplies, and a terrible famine ensued. 

In December, 1782, Hyder Ali died ; but soon after, Bussy, 
who had formerly so distinguished himself, arrived with re- 
enforcements from France and landed at Fort St. David. He 
was now old, and weakened by disease. Outnumbered by the 
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English he still fought a furious battle, but soon found himself 
blockaded between a hostile army and fleet. The English fleet, 
however, fiercely attacked by Suffren, was forced to seek safety 
at Madras. Again did the prospects of the French brighten, 
but whether any permanent advantages could now have been 
gained in face of the firmly established power of England can 
never be known. News of peace between France and England 
put an end to strife, and India remained in the possession of 
the English, The French were allowed to hold a few settle- 
ments, and were granted the valuable privilege of surrounding 
Chandernagore with a ditch sufficient for purposes of drainage. 

While Lord Cornwallis, whose surrender at Yorktown had 
compelled the recognition of the United States as a nation, 
was Governor-General of India, hostilities once more began 
between the French and English, and the unfortunate French 
settlements were again seized. To a subsequent Governor- 
General, the Marquis Wellesley, the security of the English 
possessions seemed to be dangerously menaced by the exist- 
ence of a body of troops, officered by Frenchmen, in the ser- 
vice of a native prince who was half a subject, half an ally, of 
the English, The Frenchmen were therefore compelled to 
return to Europe. In 1799 an embassy was sent by Wellesley 
to Persia, and besides a number of other very valuable con- 
cessions, it was provided that not only was no French army to 
be allowed to enter any Persian possession, but that the Persian 
governors were to be free to slay any individual Frenchman 
who might enter their provinces. 

The Mahrattas who opposed the operations of General Lake 
in 1803, were largely officered by Frenchmen; at the battle of 
Delhi a Frenchman commanded; and Frenchmen commanded 
a considerable part of the large force with which, on that 
memorable 23d of September, Wellington, with but a small 
number of troops, was so unexpectedly confronted on the field 
of Assaye; when, knowing that while it was dangerous to risk 
an attack it was even more dangerous to attempt a retreat, the 
future victor of Waterloo gloriously charged upon the enemy 
and gloriously won. 

It has been supposed that the French invasion of Egypt in 
1798 was an endeavor to carry out the plan which Leibnitz 
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had presented to Louis the Fourteenth. The execution of such 
a plan required the possession of a fleet, but while Louis had 
possessed one not excelled by those of England or Holland, 
that of Napoleon on the other hand was weak and inefficient, 
and the Battle of the Nile put an end to French designs in the 
Kast, as the Battle of Trafalgar a few years later destroyed the 
last hope of an invasion of England. 

In 1815 France was again granted possession of a few settle- 
ments, which are still retained. 

Great has been the decline of the French colonial power. 
In North America the possessions of France which the perse- 
vering zeal of French missionaries and the impetuous energy 
of French explorers first laid open to Evfropean eyes, were of 
vast extent. A few fishing stations on the dreary coast of 
Newfoundland still serve to keep in remembrance the fact, that 
bold’ Frenchmen once laid claim, in the name of their sove- 
reign, to the territory surrounding the Great Lakes and to the 
immense tract drained by the Mississippi and its tributaries. 
In India the French gained control of large provinces ; princes 
became subject to them; millions looked up to them with fear; 
vast treasures were at their command; it seemed as if little was 
needed to attain as complete an ascendancy as that which the 
English have since acquired. But their possessions have 
dwindled to a few trading stations, and, in place of reports of 
provinces conquered, of rulers yielding homage to the succes- 
sors of Charlemagne, come bulletins of trade at Chandernagore ; 
of the exports of Pondicherry; or notes on the commerce of 
Karikal. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 





Orthodoxy and Nature. 


Articte IL—ON CERTAIN POINTS OF RESEMBLANCE 
BETWEEN ORTHODOXY AND NATURE. 


By “Nature,” for present purposes, is understood the mate- 
rial universe, including all phenomena with which the non- 
metaphysical sciences deal—the whole body, one might per- 
haps say, of concrete truth, about which, so far as satisfactory 
investigation has been pushed, we feel positively sure; the 
actual facts, excluding all hypotheses which are from their 
nature incapable of demonstration. By “orthodoxy” (neg- 
lecting the etymology of the word), is meant a certain system 
of belief on subjects in regard to which neither the senses nor 
pure reason can furnish any direct testimony—the common 
opinion of the so-called ‘evangelical’ churches. This system 
of belief indubitably includes, among others, the following 
points : 

1. That all men, everywhere, incline naturally to evil rather 
than to good; and that no one makes persistent progress toward 
a strictly virtuous life without supernatural assistance. 

2. That man, nevertheless, is entirely free in his choices as 
a moral agent, and is therefore responsible for all his deeds; 
and yet that God not only foreknows to the minutest partic- 
ular whatever comes to pass, but also so directs the course of 
events as to work out fully his own will, both in the general 
history of nations and in the personal life of every human 
being. 

3. That the sins of the fathers are visited upon the children, 
to the third and fourth generation. 

4, That man’s eternal well-being depends upon his comply- 
ing with certain conditions which are stated in a number of 
ancient manuscripts, written in languages that no man for 
centuries has ordinarily spoken, and for the most part not 
explicitly formulated even in these writings, but expressed in 
general terms, or left largely to be inferred by the reader, in 
such manner that there is wide room for differences of opinion 
on many not unimportant points. 
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5. That very many men, leading sober, honest, industrious, 
kindly and useful lives, are nevertheless the continual objects 
of the wrath of God, and pass at death to a state of suffering— 

6. From which it is at least doubtful whether there shall 


ever be deliverance. 


That these tenets are regarded with more or less dislike by a 
very large number of the people to whom they have been pro- 
pounded—excluding such persons as have never distinctly 
apprehended their purport in its depth and fullness, and exclud- 
ing also such, at the other extreme of the scale, as. have either 
been able to reason out for themselves, or have received under- 
standingly from others, a satisfactory system of theodicy—goes 
without saying. Some accept them, or suppose they accept 
them, in an unthinking, implicit way, as matters too sacred for 
prying curiosity or impartial discussion, while secretly—half 
unconsciously, perhaps—wishing that most of them were not 
true. Some hold their judgment in suspense, seeking salva- 
tion for themselyes indeed in the manner prescribed by the 
orthodox faith, and laboring, very likely, to persuade others to 
follow their example, but really entertaining all the time a cer- 
tain degree of suspicion that perhaps they are taking unneces- 
sary trouble, and a certain degree of hope, consequently, that 
their friends who neglect entirely the alleged essentials of 
salvation may fare just as well in the next world notwith- 
standing. Some reject them utterly and contemptuously as 
inconsistent with each other, incompatible with the conceptions 
they have formed as to what ought to be the character of God, 
or as on other grounds unworthy the belief of independent 
and fearless thinkers. Now it is the purpose of this paper to 
point out that certain striking parallelisms to these, the most 
“unpopular” dogmas of the Christian faith, may readily be 
discerned in nature, the physical universe that surrounds us 
and of which we form a part. 


I. 


The doctrine of total depravity, how it has been, and now is, 
scorned and execrated by turns! Yet divorce the idea from 
theology and theological phraseology, consider it as a practical 
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every-day subject ought to be considered by a rational and 
prudent man who has other men to deal with, and how do the 
facts look? Do the persons that one knows the most about, 
generally exhibit a marked tendency toward discovering for 
themselves, and then abandoning, their faults and bad practices? 
Are our social and business regulations adjusted on the pre- 
sumption that men may commonly be trusted and that evil 
purposes are rather the exception? Does one ordinarily re- 
ceive strangers into the intimacy of his family on the strength 
of personal attractiveness and courteous mien, without proper 
introduction and the implied or expressed guarantee of some 
trusted friend? Does the proprietor of a great mercantile estab- 
lishment allow his subordinates to keep their accounts as they 
please or not at all, taking for granted that he will receive from 
each of them the correct amounts of money? Are important 
agreements—no matter how simple—usually settled by word of 
mouth, without the execution of formal papers that will bind 
the signer in a court of law? Is it thought useless to take a 
written receipt for a payment because the person to whom it is 
made is not likely to forget the transaction? Are loans effected 
at the Stock Exchange without furnishing tangible security? 
Are good habits as easy of acquisition, and do they hold one’s 
life as firmly in their grasp when established, as bad habits? 
Such questions answer themselves; any child old enough to 
understand them will give the correct reply. Put this case to 
any group of young people, a class at school, for instance: 
“Suppose there are two boys of the same age, living next 
door to each other, in houses just alike; their fathers are em- 
ployed at the same rate of pay in the same factory, and in 
every respect the two homes are very similar. Suppose, how- 
ever, that one of these boys has been brought up to speak the 
truth at all hazards, to abhor dishonesty and impurity, to control 
his temper, to thank God every morning for protection through 
the night, and to seek divine pardon every evening for the sins 
of the day—while the other boy lies and steals and fights and 
swears. Suppose now that the two become intimate friends, 
and are constantly together. What do you think will happen? 
Will each learn of the other—the one, good things; the other, 
evil things? Or will one of them gradually copy the other in 
VOL. VII. 21 
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all things?” I have tried the experiment several times, and 
have never yet failed of receiving the same reply: ‘The bad 
boy will spoil the good boy!” And the experience of mature 
life, it can hardly be doubted, will confirm the opinion thus 
formed under the guidance of the clear instinct of childhood. 
Practically, all sane men concur in it. 

I was traveling, one pleasant autumn afternoon, through the 
great fruit region of Western New York. Two men sitting 
near me, whose words I could not choose but hear, had been 
discussing religious (or irreligious) questions in a manner 
which left no doubt, though that particular point had not come 
up, that they would both have pooh-poohed total depravity as 
the nonsensical fancy of an antiquated age. But as the wide- 
spread apple orchards, heavy laden, met our eyes in every 
direction, the conversation turned upon fruit, its production 
and marketing, and it transpired that one of these men was a 
buyer of apples in large quantities. The risks and losses of 
the business were spoken of, and especially the frauds at- 
tempted by dishonest shippers. The fruit-buyer remarked, 
however, that he knew just one man, only one, whose apples 
he received without examination ; they were always exactly 
what they were represented to be, or if there was any differ- 
ence, they turned out rather better than the grower described 
them. ‘ Well,” answered his companion, ‘my private opinion 
is that some fine day when you take an unusually large lot 
from that fellow at a high price, you will find yourself egre- 
giously swindled ; and then he will play off his good character 
on you, and have some plausible story about its not being 
really his fault, and you'll never get satisfaction.” The first 
man laughed, and said, yes, he supposed so; it was the way of 
the world. 

I thought then, and think now, that this anticipation of vil- 
lainy was not justified by the facts as stated. I believed then, 
and believe now, that in every half-christianized country there 
are thousands of men in every walk of life whose word is as 
good as their bond, and who hold their personal integrity 
above all questions of loss or gain of money. But the point 
of interest in the conversation is that these speakers—hard, 
practical men of business, accustomed to driving bargains with 
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all sorts of buyers and sellers, and to forming quick and 
shrewd judgments of the character and intentions of those with 
whom their vocations brought them into contact—that these 
men had derived from their experience so low an opinion of 
the actual morality of their fellows; that they had plainly 
reached the conclusion that there are few indeed who are really 
honest except so far as they think it*their best policy to be so. 
See what the fruit-buyer’s words really come to: In all his 
dealings with the growers, he had never encountered but one 
trustworthy man, and he would not be surprised to have even 
him turn out a knave on the first especially favorable oppor- 
tunity; it was “the way of the world !” 

Now the point I wish to make is just this: We ordinarily 
treat our fellow men as if there were a strong presumption that 
they would take unfair advantage of us if they could; we 
know by experience (if the trial has been made) how much 
easier it is to acquire new faults than to relinquish those we 
have, while observation clearly teaches that evil communica- 
tions are far more apt to corrupt good manners than are good 
manners to over-awe evil communications; and we shall be 
told every day, on inquiry of the men most experienced in the 
rough struggle for life, that “it is the way of the world” to 
assume a cloak of virtue to hide the intention of vice—confirm- 
ing Herbert Spencer’s generalization that in the management of 
business, “instead of assuming, as people usually do, that things 
are going right until it is proved that they are going wrong, 
the proper course is to assume that they are going wrong until 
it is proved that they are going right.”* 

These facts, established and indisputable, do not entirely 
cover the ground of the theological doctrine of total depravity ; 
but do they not furnish us, in phenomena of which every stu- 
dent of the human race is bound to take account, a close par- 
allel to that doctrine, which is often overlooked by mystical 
believers in the “something good” in every depraved and 
abandoned man ? 


* Popular Science Monthly, December, 1882, vol. xxii, page 272. 
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IL. 


The world wearied long ago, as well it might, of the endless 
disputes in which many thinkers capable of better work have 
engaged about free will and foreordination. There is perhaps 
no more unprofitable task than to endeavor to reconcile in 
words these two conceptions as harmonious with each other. 
But let us keep clear of metaphysics and look at nature. 

That man is free in his choices, surely few persons outside of 
jail and bedlam will deny; whoever affirms that he is unable 
to decide as he pleases on every question of right or wrong do- 
ing, may well be suspected, if he speaks seriously, either of 
fraud or insanity. One may of course persuade himself that 
he is too weak to carry out his purposes, and so may go wrong 
while he says he means to go right; but that is quite another 
matter. It is the decision, the choosing, with which only we 
are here concerned ; and the drunkard of most frequent drunk- 
enness, or the profane person of the most multifarious oaths, 
while pleading earnestly the tyranny of long established habit 
as an excuse for his bad practices, will invariably use language 
that presupposes and admits his unimpaired ability to resolve 
upon a reformation. ‘I honestly meant to go right home that 
night, but I had to pass so many drinking places, and you 
don’t know what struggles I went through before I yielded to 
the temptation”—what employer, about to discharge a dissi- 
pated man, has not heard language like that, in palliation of 
the last disgraceful debauch? And what employer, or what 
court of justice, though pitying and at the same time despising 
the weakness of the culprit who only means and wishes to do 
right, while persistently in fact doing wrong, will acquit him of 
responsibility for the results of his vicious courses on the 
ground that he could not abandon them? The whole structure 
of every description of government and discipline, from the 
family up to the nation, has for its fundamental principle and 
corner stone the universally accepted belief that man is morally 
free. 

Yet what feature is more obvious in our daily experience 
than this—that the most carefully considered course of action 
is apt to bring about results entirely different from those de- 
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sired, and that not only one’s visible career but even the inner 
personal life very often shapes itself, so to speak, into forms 
quite other than those that were intended? “So strangely,” 
writes Macaulay, “do events confound all the plans of man! 
A prince who read only French, who wrote only French, who 
ranked as a French classic, became, quite unconsciously, the 
means of liberating half the Continent from the dominion of 
that French criticism of which he was himself to the end of his 
life a slave.” The same conception has crystallized itself into 
a dozen popular proverbs: “man proposes—;”: “‘the best laid 
plans—;” “there’s many a slip”—how familiar, how thread- 
bare, is the idea! And how few men there are who ever either 
do or become what they intended! How little is mental devel- 
opment, how little are our tastes and habits, governed in the 
long run by deliberate purpose; or rather, how often do they 
grow in directions diametrically opposed to the fixed intention ! 
No man surely who knows anything of himself or of mankind, 
will compare a human soul to the steamer that plows her way 
through the billows regardless of wind and current, or even to 
the ship that may be tossed about this way and that, but finally 
reaches the port of destination. Rather does it resemble the 
climbing vine, embodying indeed a principle of growth and of 
a certain kind of growth, but depending chiefly for its form 
and its direction upon circumstances lying entirely outside of 
its own nature. Now the orthodox doctrine asks only a slight 
extension of these well-known truths. Substitute for Macau- 
lay’s vague term “events,” the perfectly clear and intelligible 
conception of a higher power influencing events, and one sees 
instantly that the free will of the creature may have its fullest 
exercise, while yet the purposes of the Creator are brought to 
pass. 

And in regard to the operation of the higher power and its 
bearings upon the responsibility of the beings whom, free 
though they be, that higher power directs and restrains, do we 
not see every day how a stronger will may control a weaker, 
without trenching in the smallest degree on its freedom of 
action? The father of a bright, active boy, devoted to the 
sports of the field, may have a practically certain prevision 
that an invitation to go gunning will be joyfully accepted ; and 
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his giving the invitation is just as truly the cause of the boy’s 
willing to avail himself of it, as any one event can be the cause 
of another. The boy’s volition to go is absolutely free, and 
yet is the inevitable result of the father’s action. Now sup- 
pose a father omniscient and omnipotent, understanding to per- 
fection the disposition of his child, and possessed of every con- 
ceivable facility for presenting every kind of motive—what 
difficulty is there in understanding that he may exercise an 
unlimited control over the child’s actions, while yet the child 
is free and must therefore justly be held responsible, both by 
his own conscience and by every tribunal in the universe, for 
whatever he does? 

It may be thought, however, that there must be a fallacy 
somewhere in this reasoning; that though we think we see one 
will perfectly controlled by another, while yet acting with per- 
fect freedom, the two processes are mutually inconsistent and 
cannot go on together. But it needs no more than an ex- 
tremely superficial acquaintance with the elements of physical 
science to exhibit the folly of rejecting either one of two well 
attested truths because we cannot make them agree with each 
other. As has been well said, no satisfactory explanation of 
the phenomena of light can be made, without supposing the 
existence of a medium which presents the most contradictory 
and seemingly impossible properties. The cosmic ether is infi- 
nitely more attenuated than any gas, but yet in many respects 
bears a much closer resemblance to solid bodies! It is matter, 
of course, and all matter is supposed to be made up of un- 
changeable and distinct particles; yet, for many reasons, the 
ether cannot be thus constituted. And indeed the whole 
atomic theory—universally accepted as it is, necessary as it 
seems to be for the scientific statement of scores of classes of 
phenomena, and almost demonstrated to be true, as it is, by 
the results of countless experiments in chemistry, is yet, consid- 
ered as a whole, a bundle of contradictions. From one point 
of view, it seems to be certain that the atoms of all substances 
are exactly alike; from another, equally certain that they are 
intrinsically very different in size, weight and character. There 
are strong reasons, almost conclusive proof, for believing the 
atoms to be perfectly hard, mechanically unchangeable; and 


» 
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equally strong reasons for supposing them highly elastic. Yet 
the very investigators who are most busily engaged in develop- 
ing this atomic theory, would have it believed that only the 
“ scientific” view of any subject is worthy of attention, and that 
“science” (by which they mean physical science) is always 
intelligible and self-consistent. Nor will it do to answer 
that the undulatory theory of light, and the atomic constitution 
of matter, are only working hypotheses. The simple truth is 
that all the facts point directly toward light-waves and the 
existence of atoms, as the only generalizations that can satisfac- 
torily explain them, and that the waves and atoms are there- 
fore believed in, notwithstanding the contradictions in which 
the thinker immediately finds himself involved beyond hope 
of extrication. How absurd then, how trivial a complaint it is 
against the theological doctrines of natural inclination to evil 
conjoined with moral responsibility, and man’s free will ccu- 
joined with God’s sovereignty, that we do not know how to 
state them without seeming contradictions! In natural science, 
dealing with brute matter that can be seen and handled and 
weighed and analyzed, we accept any fact for which satisfac- 
tory evidence is presented, without caring in the least for our 
inability to make it agree with other facts equally well attested. 
Shall we then in spiritual science, where the phenomena to be 
considered are infinitely more complicated, their laws infinitely 
more involved, and where our powers of comprehension and 
reasoning are hardly adequate to even skimming the surface of 
the great ocean of unknown and perhaps to us unknowable 
truth—shall we in spiritual science demand that every state- 
ment must be seen fully and exactly to square with every 
other before it can be rationally believed? If the student of 
natural philosophy, or the chemist, demands that this be done, 
he at the same time condemns his own methods of procedure as 
fundamentally erroneous, and their results as the delusive fig- 
ments of his misguided imagination. 


IIL. 


In the anxiety which many foolish people display to find 
cruelty, oppression and injustice in the primary tenets of the 
orthodox faith, a forced and unnatural interpretation of the 
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doctrine that the sins of the fathers are visited upon the chil- 
dren, is often insisted on. To the unprejudiced reader, the 
words of the Second Commandment, whatever may be thought 
of other passages of Scripture (among which, the 18th chapter 
of Ezekiel should never be overlooked), convey no hint of the 
imputation of sin or of the descent by inheritance of divine dis- 
pleasure; but merely embody a truth that is simply indisput- 
able. Our scientific friends at all events, who regard every 
phenomenon of whatever kind as the necessary result of a con- 
geries of indestructible forces acting strictly in accordance with 
unvarying laws, ought to be the last people in the world to ob- 
ject to the manifest deduction that a child must suffer for his 
parents’ sins. Indeed the fact is too obvious for argument. 
So far as a just God's judgment upon each man’s moral charac- 
ter is concerned, that judgment must be conceived as made up 
of an inconceivable number of elements, the soul having credit, 
so to speak, in the divine mind for every disadvantage, how- 
ever trifling, under which it may have labored, and being 
charged, on the other hand, with every act of willful trans- 
gression and with every neglect of opportunity of improvement. 
In this balancing of accounts, the transgressions of the father 
must certainly be placed to the credit of the children just so 
far as they have operated to incline the latter involuntarily 
toward sin; it were the grossest injustice to expect from the 
child of a depraved wretch the same clean record that is looked 
for from the members of a Christian family. But so far as the 
course of our earthly life is concerned—that also being the re- 
sultant of an immense number of conflicting forees—it is mani- 
fest that every transgression of any sort of.law must put the 
children of the transgressor at a certain disadvantage for all 
futurity; physically, mentally, morally, they can never be 
quite what they might have been had they sprung from a line 
of sinless progenitors. To put the thing into concrete form, 
every scrofulous baby is a monument of transgression of phys- 
ical law committed years before its birth. Nobody imagines 
that God blames the poor child for its ailments; but the regu- 
lar operation of divine law will nevertheless inevitably bring 
upon it a train of untold miseries, as the fruit of the fathers’ 
folly and sin. The fact is stated to mankind as a motive to 
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abstain from transgression ; what stronger motive, to a parent 
worthy of the name, could the Infinite Father offer ? 

“ But the cruelty involved? the innocent sufferers? You 
orthodox people will not let us look at the operations of nature 
as natural. You insist upon it that a personal God acts di- 
rectly through them all, and acts freely, however regularly. 
How then, if he is really a loving father, can he bear to bring 
misery upon innocent children in consequence of transgressions 
for which they are in no manner responsible?” 

Well, the goodness of God is established by another chain of 
arguments. Remember, please, that many highly unorthodox 
thinkers profess to find nothing but beneficence in nature, and 
feel perfectly easy in the conclusion that the author of nature 
is too soft-hearted even to punish sin. ‘The infinite goodness 
that I have experienced in this world,” writes Renan, “ inspires 
me with a conviction that at least an equal goodness pervades 
eternity; and in that I put my trust.” But as to the possi- 
bility of God’s permitting grave evils to light upon the inno- 
cent and well-deserving, what do we see every day around us? 
Surely no one can suppose that inherited suffering is the only 
example of suffering without special corresponding blame- 
worthiness. ‘The deists have contended,” says a professional 
infidel,* “that the Old Testament is too cruel 
the work of a loving God. ‘To this, the theologians 
have replied, that nature is just as cruel; that the earthquake, 
the voleano, the pestilence and storm, are just as savage... .; 
and to my mind,” he goes on—a remarkable admission—“ this 
is a perfect answer.’’ Thus is orthodoxy supported on diametri- 
cally opposite sides by the observations of “ freethinkers,” one 
party stoutly maintaining that the Creator certainly loves man- 
kind, while the others insist that the course of natural events 
is just as cruel and “savage” as any doctrine of revelation. 
Each of these opinions is doubtless true ; but exaggerate either 
of them far enough to come into conflict with the tenets of 
orthodoxy, and it forthwith annihilates the other !—which is 
just what we should expect, if nature and orthodoxy are from 
the same hand. 


* North American Review, vol. cxxxiii., p. 118. 
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IV. 


The ancient Jews have no lack of modern sympathizers in 
demanding a sign from heaven before they will believe. A 
true revelation from God, it is said, would speak in trumpet 
tones to every human being; there could be no doubt of its 
divine origin, and no difference of opinion as to the meaning 
of the message. Can it be possible, it is asked, that if the 
Creator desired to impart to man the momentous truth of a 
future life and the conditions of attaining immortal felicity, he 
would speak only, or chiefly, in hints and suggestions, com- 
municated at long intervals of time to selected individuals, and 
preserved for future ages through the instrumentality of fading 
parchments? Can it be that the possibility of our escaping 
from eternal woe depends upon our ability to decipher old 
manuscripts, written in languages long since disused and well- 
nigh forgotten? And what, after all, does the so-called revela- 
tion reveal? How diverse, how contradictory, are the conclu- 
sions drawn by different students of that heterogeneous collec- 
tion of books called the Bible! How can one be sure of the 
correctness of any doctrine without thorough investigation for 
himself—without studying the documents patiently in the 
original tongues and acquiring considerable knowledge of the 
historical circumstances of their composition? Yet this, few 
men can do. Life is short, and its physical necessities demand 
our first attention. Is it reasonable to suppose that our heav- 
enly Father, if there is such a being, would trust his messages 
to a channel of communication so extremely precarious? In 
learning what God desires of us, must we really place so much 
dependence, not only on the investigations of other men, but 
even on their mere interpretations and opinions? ‘ A direct 
revelation to myself, so conveyed that I cannot doubt its celes- 
tial origin, so clear that I cannot misconstrue its purport—this 
I will accept; but as to revelations to other people, centuries 
ago, with no satisfactory opportunity afforded me to examine 
their signs of authenticity, and embodying statements that I de 
not at all understand, together with many things that I am 
quite unwilling to believe—that is another matter altogether. 
It is unreasonable to expect me to receive deliverances of this 
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kind at second-hand, and in so confused and uncertain a form 
besides. No! Let God speak, and I will hear him. But as 
to records in books of what other men say he has spoken, I 
have something else to do than to study them ; I cannot puzzle 
my brains over such mystical and enigmatic compositions.” 
How then is it with nature? It is of a good deal of impor- 
tance to man—is it not ?—to know that poppy-juice will pro- 
duce sleep, and chloroform insensibility to pain, and nightshade 
death. It is quite desirable to be aware that small pox spreads 
by contagion and may be warded off by the use of bovine 
virus. It adds considerably to our comfort to be able to smelt 
iron ore, and to find coal-beds by the indications of geology. It 
materially facilitates navigation to discover that the barometer 
falls before a storm, and that a magnetized needle, swinging 
free, points always northward. Now has nature proclaimed 
these truths in a voice which all must hear and none can 
misunderstand? Areasystem of materia medica and a sum- 
mary of the laws of hygiene written legibly on the surface of 
our bodies? Are the strata of the rocks plainly labeled, 
“ Here is Iron,” ‘ Below is Coal,” in characters which the first 
man as well as the latest could interpret at sight? Are the 
truths of natural philosophy self-evident without experimenta- 
tion and reasoning ? Do we owe nothing to the researches of 
those who have gone before us, and is one man’s opinion as 
good as another’s, in questions of material science? Nature is 
a mine wherein are embedded diamonds beyond price. Health, 
strength, long life, the ability to do and to be, the reputation of 
a Copernicus or a Newton, the intellectual exhilaration that ac- 
companies important researches and adds the keenest pleasure 
to great discoveries—these are the prizes that she offers to the 
successful explorer of her secret ways. To many persons, such 
jewels appear to be far more attractive than the promise of a 
celestial crown. But how one must toil for them! How few, 
how vague, how easily mistaken, are the indications that visible 
nature gives us of the positions of her precious nuggets! How 
often do explorers, though gifted with the sharpest mental vis- 
ion, go woefully astray and end in ludicrous or miserable dis- 
aster! Ages innumerable have elapsed, we are told, since 
man, with intellectual faculties essentially the same as those he 
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now employs, was developed from the anthropoid apes. Yet it 
is scarcely six generations since alchemy became chemistry and 
some sound knowledge of the constitution of matter began to 
be acquired. Four centuries have not passed since it was 
demonstrated that the world moves; and the time is hardly 
yet arrived for the mass of mankind to grasp the rationale of 
the changes in the appearance of the moon and to understand 
that her phases have no relation to terrestrial events. How 
little, even yet, do we know of physiology and minute anato- 
my! Who can tell us the cause of neuralgia, the peculiarities 
of action of a diseased nerve? Why, it is not much more 
than two hundred years since the very elementary discovery 
was made that the arteries carry blood! How slowly and 
painfully have we acquired the mere smattering of knowledge 
that we now possess as to the universe at large and even as to 
the mechanism of our own bodies! How then can it consist- 
ently be expected that the God of nature should proclaim 
aloud, in clear and unmistakable tones, the attributes of his 
own being, the existence of a future life for man, and the con- 
ditions of attaining felicity beyond the grave? Not thus does 
he smooth the path for our feet in seeking the knowledge that 
we most need for the amelioration of our earthly life. One 
position is believed to be impregnable: the truths that abso- 
lutely must be believed, and the duties that absolutely must be 
done, in order to escape the divine wrath with which bis con- 
science threatens every sinner, are revealed so plainly in the 
Scriptures, and sanctioned so unmistakably by the reason and 
the conscience, that the wayfaring man, though a fool, need not 
err—just as the elementary fact that our physical systems re- 
quire food and drink and sleep, is taught us by nature without 
our seeking. But as one who would make any progress in 
physical life must bestir himself to learn other things than 
these, so must he who desires to attain any considerable knowl- 
edge of the spiritual world, or any purely intellectual grasp of 
the evidence that the Scriptures really did come from God, 
search for it with painstaking diligence, availing himself when- 
ever he can of the investigations of others, and never abso- 
lutely certain that on many points he is not more or less in 
error. It has been well said that the Bible contains a system 
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of divinity in much the same sense as that in which a system 
of geology lies enfolded in the rocks. If the author of the one 
is the same being as the maker of the other, ought not such a 
similarity of plan to be confidently expected, rather than seized 
upon as a ground for maintaining that while the rocks were 
certainly not constructed by human agency, the Scriptures 
were ¢ 


V. 


The doctrine that a great many agreeable and useful persons 
are lost, while some very unpleasant people are finally saved, 
is often regarded as a hard saying—who can hear it? But has 
the objection any better basis than mere confusion of thought ? 
To clear the ground of extraneous matter, let it first be dis- 
tinctly admitted that the man who cares not at all to be of ser- 
vice to his fellows, and who makes no effort to correct his own 
infirmities of temper and disposition, deceives himself greatly 
if he imagines that he enjoys the favor of God, depending for 
salvation upon his intellectual belief or his emotional experi- 
ences. Let it be further admitted—what is the mere dictum of 
common sense—that the benevolent and kindly soul must fare 
better in the next world, other things being equal, than the 
selfish or malicious transgressor. But this being fully under- 
stood, the great fact remains that if there is a personal God, the 
obligations resting upon every human being as a moral agent 
divide themselves into two classes, duties toward the Creator 
and duties toward man; and that even the absolutely perfect 
discharge of one of these sets of duties, were that possible, can 
furnish no excuse for the neglect of the other. That is to say, 
the most benevolent and useful man on earth, if he lead a 
godless life, never thanking his Creator for his goodness, never 
perhaps giving himself seriously to the consideration of the 
question whether the Creator has demands upon his attention 
or has made a revelation of his will to mankind, should not be 
surprised at finding an appalling indictment lodged against 
him at the great assize on charges entirely unconnected with 
his demeanor toward his fellow-men, whatever that demeanor 
may have been. 
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A similar principle appears plainly enough in human trans- 
actions, and is universally recognized. An undutiful son, de- 
tected in an act of base ingratitude and disrespect toward his 
father, will hardly be allowed to plead, in extenuation of his 
fault, that he treats his own children kindly. <A defaulting 
bank cashier would be considered silly as well as dishonest 
should he expect the directors to overlook his crime because 
of his scrupulous observance of all the commandments except 
the eighth. A careless railroad engineer, on trial for man- 
slaughter in having recklessly brought about a terrible dis- 
aster, will scarcely undertake to defend himself by showing 
that he always pays his debts and keeps the machinery bright. 
In each case, the virtues referred to may be rightly claimed as 
his own by the culprit; but that fact is entirely irrelevant to 
the matter in hand, and would be so considered even by the 
illogical sentimentalists who imagine that 


‘* Christ aint a-going to be too hard 
On a man that died for men,” 


However irreligious or grossly immoral may have been that 
man’s whole life. 

There is another way of looking at the question. We of the 
orthodox faith believe that the Saviour’s atonement is offered 
to mankind both as a cure for the injuries inflicted by sin upon 
our moral nature and as a protection from terrible evils yet to 
come. How is it with wounds and ailments in our bodies? A 
bone of the leg is broken; will any degree of general health, 
or any perfection of muscular development enable the patient 
to walk while that fracture is unrepaired? A man has a 
raging fever, and needs aconite; can you reduce his tempera- 
ture by placing him in a luxurious bed and supplying him with 
nutritious food and refreshing drinks? Nature cares nothing 
for the fine physique in the one case or the favorable environ- 
ment in the other. The needed corrective must be applied, or the 
activity of the body is ended. ‘I'here is no possible escape 
from the alternative. 

And how is it in regard to protection from the terrible wheels 
of the material universe that will crush us remorselessly if we 
willfully or ignorantly fall in their way? We live in the 
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midst of dangers, from which indeed we are liberally provided 
with the means of escape, but which will brook no trifling. 
It is a winter evening while I write. Outside my windows 
blows a whistling storm of fine dry snow that cuts and sears 
like fire, and the mercury has been for hours near zero. In- 
side, there is warmth and safety and comfort. Coal burns, and 
gives me heat. Brick walls, heavy doors, double windows, a 
tight roof, defy the tempest. But suppose I fail to take advan- 
tage of the shelter. Suppose I go forth, scantily clothed, into 
the open fields. What pity can I expect from nature ?—that 
same beneficent nature that offers me, in such lavish profusion, 
coal for fuel, and wood for timbers, and clay for bricks, and 
sand and lime for glass. She will ask no questions, but sum- 
marily destroy me for my foolhardy presumption. The prin- 
ciple is everywhere and always the same ; not one single trans- 
gression of the thousand regulations that nature has prescribed 
for our life will be forgiven or overlooked in consideration of 
our scrupulously observing the nine hundred and ninty-nine. 
Each infraction, however trifling, is surely punished; and if 
one offends on a vital point, there can be no result but certain 
death. Beneficence, provision for our wants, is everywhere; 
mercy, the overlooking of transgression, is nowhere to be dis- 
cerned. 

It surely therefore must be from some source very different 
from the study of nature that men have drawn the conclusion 
that they can expect the God of nature to pardon their neglect 
of himself, on the ground that they have been useful and 
agreeable to their fellow-men—which is exactly equivalent to 
pardoning the infraction of one law because another has been 


fulfilled ! 
VIL. 


And in respect to the endless duration of the punishment. 
It has been said, in high-sounding phrase, that it must be im- 
possible for a finite being to commit against the Infinite any 
sin deserving eternal suffering. That may be true; the propo- 
sition is of such a nature as hardly to admit of satisfactory dis- 
cussion. But surely it is quite too mechanical and limited a 
conception of the world of woe to think of it only as a torture 
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chamber wherein pain is deliberately inflicted by higher powers 
in execution of a judicial sentence—so much sin on earth, so 
much the wretchedness of expiation beyond. What the Scrip- 
tures tell us is that such persons as deliberately reject in this 
life the means of salvation, pass at death into an estate of 
misery. They do not tell us that further sin is impossible. 
Blessed be God, they do not positively and in set form pro- 
claim that repentance is impossible either ; the door of hope is 
not absolutely and certainly, beyond all question or doubt, 
closed at the portals of the grave. But how is it about sinning 
and repenting here? Can any truth be more manifest than 
that the probability of a transgressor’s forsaking his evil ways 
diminishes with a fearful ratio as he goes on in years and in 
wickedness? The principle of inertia is to be discerned just 
as plainly, by those who care to look for it, in spiritual as in 
physical motion. On what other principle do our laws act, in 
distinguishing so sharply between the first transgressions of 
youth, heinous though they may be, and the misdeeds (per- 
haps less black in themselves) of old offenders, and in making 
of juvenile delinquents a class by themselves? The young 
lawbreaker may be saved, and we send him to a reformatory ; 
the hardened malefactor of mature years, there is no hope for 
him—let him go to a prison, and the longer the better! 

Now what reason can analogy suggest for the belief of our 
Universalist brethren and the “free-thinkers” who outdo them, 
that this downward motion of the soul is to meet with a check 
at the grave or beyond it? A cannon-ball is shot out into 
space—when will its motion cease? A child’s spine grows 
crooked for a dozen years—when will it begin to straighten? 
A little aneurism forms on the aorta—when will the artery 
consolidate itself into its normal dimensions? A man acquires 
habits of falsehood and dishonesty, and they grow upon him for 
fifty years—when will he probably cast them off? A rational 
creature of God passes his whole life, so far as we can see it, in 
entire neglect of his Creator—when will he begin to reverence 
the Eternal Purity? Let death come soon or late; death is 
only the crumbling back of the corporeal organs to their ele- 
ments; why should the steady progression of the spirit toward 
evil, that we have watched for thirty, or fifty, or eighty years, 
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be even retarded by its freedom: from physical restraints? 
Does not the analogy of all things here suggest rather an accel- 
erated movement, accelerated with ever increasing velocity, in 
the same line as before? If there is one solemn lesson that 
the observation of nature forces more than another upon the 
attention of the observer, it is surely this: Processes of dete- 
rioration, once well established, generally end only when there 
is no more material to work upon. The mould propagates itself 
in all directions ; the rust increases ; the ulcer spreads; the gan- 
grene advances toward vital parts; the dishonest boy, unre- 
strained, makes a dangerous man; the liar at fifteen, unless 
some powerful influence of good transforms his moral nature, 
is a defaulter at twenty-five; the man of occasional excesses 
in middle life becomes a confirmed sot in later years. Facilis, 
ever facilis, is the descensus Averni ; and if sin brings suffering 
now, why not a century from now? Why not a million centu- 
ries? An immortal soul, eternally going wrong—why not 
eternally suffering the penalty ? 


If now the points of resemblance that have been suggested 
between the system of belief that is called “orthodoxy” on 
the one hand and the constitution of nature on the other, are 
justified by correct observation, one of two conclusions would 
seem certain. If it be maintained that orthodoxy is like 
nature because it has been developed from the study of nature, 
the deduction must instantly follow that its doctrines are prob- 
ably sound. It is one of the lamentable infirmities of thinking 
very apt to result from that exclusive attention to material 
things which now-a-days so often usurps to itself the name of 
“science,” that many great investigators of this lower realm of 
phenomena are prone to fail to recognize, and therefore to 
reject, their own methods when applied to higher objects of 
thought. They work by analogy without scruple in deter- 
mining the probable condition of affairs on the planet Jupiter, 
or the mode of life of the paleozoic fauna; and they deride 
analogy as the zgnis fatuus of imaginative dreamers, the moment 
you apply it to the study of our spiritual nature! A thinker 
of broader intellect can hardly fail to perceive that careful and 
well based deductions from what happens here and now, in the 

VOL. VII. 22 
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psychological no less than in the material universe, are ex- 
tremely likely to prove trustworthy guides in regard to the 
events of all the future. 

Sut in point of fact, we know very well that no system of 
sacred philosophy was ever developed, in large degree or in 
small, from the study of nature. Theologians have been men 
of the closet, not of the laboratory, the field, or the market- 
place. Taking as a basis the sketchy outline furnished by the 
writers of the Scriptures, they have applied to it the methods 
of ordinary logic, often going wrong, no doubt, but successively 
correcting each other’s results, till the comprehensive system 
on which, in every essential point, all evangelical churches are 
agreed, has gradually assumed its present form and dimensions, 
including no small number of points of unlooked-for similarity 
to the manifest operations of nature. Whence came the original 
.outline 2—involving as it does so much that man would never 
have either expected or desired, so much that is mysterious if 
not incomprehensible, so much that is not only seemingly in- 
consistent and irreconcilable with itself, but in conflict with 
human reason as well—and withal, so much that on close 
inspection reminds us of similar processes and similar riddles 
in the world of every-day phenomena all around us. 

The simple, natural, almost unavoidable conclusion would 
seem to be this—that the First Cause of nature (say “God” or 
not, as you please) must have been in some manner the inspirer 
of the teachings of the Bible in regard to our relations with the 
Creator, our duties, and our future—the author, that is to say, 
of the great conceptions and beliefs that lie at the foundation 
of the orthodox faith. If a more probable hypothesis can be 
framed, better accounting for all the facts, neither materialist 
nor agnostic has yet told us what it is. 
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ArricLte III.—JAMES MORISON AND HIS 
COMMENTARIES. 


A History of the Evangelical Union. By Freraus Ferauson, 
D.D. Glasgow: Thomas D. Morison, 1876. 


A Critical Exposition of the Third Chapter of Paul's Epistle to the 
Romans. A Monograph. By James Morison, D.D. Lon- 
don: Hamilton, Adams & Co. Glasgow: T. D. Morison, 
1866. 


A Practical Commentary on the Gospel According to St. Mark. By 
JAMES Morison, D.D. Boston: N. J. Bartlett & Co., 28 
Cornhill, 1882. 

A Practical Commentary on the Gospel According to St. Matthew. 
By James Morison, D.D. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 
Boston: N. J. Bartlett & Co., 1883. 


GEOGRAPHICALLY, New Haven is situated between Andover 
and Oberlin ;—theologically, her Divinity School has been 
supposed to hold a corresponding position in relation to those 
flanking forees, Hast and West. But, by the signs of the times, 
Andover and Oberlin seem to haye exchanged theological posi- 
tions, yet New Haven remains unmoved. Out of the serenity 
of a conquered peace with all truth new and old, she, who 
long ago hailed Andover as orthodox, and Oberlin as one day 
so to be, has now the privilege of hailing Oberlin as orthodox, 
and Andover as one day soto be. So much for a catholic posi- 
tion to begin with. And, it is as holding this position,—Nul- 
lius addictus jurare in verba magistri,—that The New Englander 
may take some notice of a Theologian, who, as a scholar and a 
reformer, has had a career, at many points, the counterpart of 
those its columns represent. Like the New Haven divines of 
forty, fifty years ago, James Morison and those about him 
have contended, and we think, successfully, for the right of 
Protestants to find out for themselves what the Bible contains; 
and to vary, if need be, the applications of its truths to the 
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varying needs of the soul. The nicknames and the personal 
contempt cast at those men have already gone the way of all 
things worthless; the benefits of their claims fora reverent yet 
free investigation of the unchangeable Word are at length ap- 
pearing. But let us not anticipate,—let us rather present a 
brief sketch of this fellow-helper to the truth, and direct atten- 
tion to his stately Commentaries, now in their latest editions 
made accessible to American readers. 

At his graduation, James Morison left Edinburgh Univer- 
sity not only a successful prizeman, but under the special en- 
comiums of his instructors. Greek and Philosophy have 
always been favorite studies at Edinburgh ; and in these spe- 
cialties, Mr. Morison gave early promise of eminence. His 
Professor in Greek (Pillans), offered to see him advanced in the 
Established Church if he chose to enter it. His Professor in 
Philosophy (Wilson,—“ Christopher North”), wrote on the 
back of his ticket, that “Mr. Morison had manifested as 
much intellectual power as had ever been displayed in his 
class.” From the University the young graduate passed into 
the Divinity Hall of his Church,—the United Secession, now 
the United Presbyterian Church,—where he had the instruc- 
tion of such men as Dr. John Brown,—then without a peer in 
Scotland, as an exegetical theologian,—Drs. Balmer, Mitchell, 
and Duncan. At his licensure, in 1839, Dr. Brown declared 
that the young scholar was “the hope of their church.” 
And, according to George Gilfillan, about that time the three 
“young Hannibals,”—the lions’ brood of the Secession Church, 
were John Eadie, John Cairns, and James Morison. Dr. Eadie, 
held in honor while he lived, has passed away, Drs. Cairns and 
Morison are still at such posts of honor and responsibility as 
seem to make good the words of the literary prophet. 

During his probationary year, spent mainly in home mis- 
sionary work in the bleaker counties of the North, Mr. Mori- 
son came under searching and serious religious impressions; 
and, having had to read his Bible for his own eternal life, his 
naturally deep and earnest nature became “seized and _pos- 
sessed” of the glorious gospel of the Blessed God, in an 
intensely practical way. And, what had blest himself he 
desired to proclaim to others; so, as he had come into “the 
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peace that passeth understanding” by a simple belief in Christ 
as his personal Saviour, because presented as a Saviour for all 
men, “Christ for every man” must thenceforth be his theme 
of themes. 

Not only was the young preacher born again, his preaching 
was born again,—his language, manner, methods, aims, all 
took the intensely practical turn that usually characterizes the 
newly quickened. Here might follow the story of the crowds 
and conversions, the protracted meetings, the new measures, 
the alleged extravagances of statement,—-sometimes no doubt 
justly enough alleged,—the peculiar directions to the inquiring, 
and the discussions thereupon,—-but, after allowing for the dif- 
fering manners of different countries, the story is what the 
dwellers in this region are all familiar with. 

In 1840 Mr. Morison was ordained pastor of Clerk’s Lane 
Church in Kilmarnock ; but he was not peaceably settled. His 
Presbytery, and a small minority of his congregation, took ex- 
ceptions to several doctrinal and practical points in his teach- 
ing, almost all of them turning upon his views of the Scrip- 
tures on the nature and extent of the atonement. To the 
Presbytery’s credit, the preaching of the unrestricted propitia- 
tion for sin was not one of the counts in the libel, served upon 
him within a year after his ordination. Yet, it is noticeable, 
that in all the ensuing discussions of the case, the great differ- 
ence, or source of difference, between Mr. Morison and his 
brethren was on the matter of the atonement. His contention 
was that according to the Scriptures, Christ had died for all 
men, without distinction and without exception; their conten- 
tion was that neither the Bible nor the church’s standards 
admitted of any such assertion ; that the atonement, in itself 
considered, had a limiting refererce to believers, and so far had 
an aspect, or particular reference codrdinating it with election, 
justification, sanctification, and redemption. Mr. Morison’s 
preaching drew distinctions, sharp and clear, between the codr- 
dinated blessings just enumerated, and the ground of them all, 
the dying of the Lord Jesus; that he preached, in itself as 
really available for one man as for another. But during the 
discussions between Mr. Morison and his Presbytery, he did 
not deny that his teaching, upon this and other theological 
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points, differed from the Church’s subordinate standards. And 
we have no doubt that Mr. Morison believed, with many other 
enlightened Presbyterians, Charles Hodge, Albert Barnes, and 
others, Old School and New, that he had a liberty, within the 
standards, to give his own expositions of particular Scriptures ; 
to favor certain experiences; even to maintain the changed 
aspects of certain doctrines, provided he held to the grand 
outlines of the Protestant faith. 

Before his Presbytery Mr. Morison sail : 

‘That he preached no doctrines contradictory to the main scope of 
the Church’s standards of faith. He had a high veneration for those 
standards, and he conceived them to embody the grand peculiar Prot- 
estant doctrines of grace. With those grand doctrines he had never 
preached anything at variance. His subscription secured that he would 
not teach anything like Pelagianism, Socinianism or Roman Cath- 
olicism ; but it did not bind him, he conceived, to every minute tittle 
and iota within these subordinate standards. ° . ° * 
He himself had been taught by his own professor things expressly at 
variance with those standards. The eternal generation of the Son of 
God is explicitly taught in the confession of faith ; but he had heard it 
as explicitly contradicted by his venerated instructor. 6 - 9 
He took no license with the standards that other ministers did not take. 
He stood pledged to maintain the grand Protestant doctrines of grace, 
and to adhere to the main scope of the standards ; but he could not per- 
mit himself to be so positively imprisoned by their human formularies 
as not to take his own views of certain doctrines, and his own modes of 
presenting ali of them to the minds of his hearers.”* 

Speaking in a claim for substantially the same liberty, oppo- 
sing a proposition for a Church Commentary which should 
accord with the faith of the word of God as briefly set forth in 
the standard of the Westminster Assembly, Dr. Charles Hodge, 
a Presbyterian of the conservative order, deservedly high in 
honor among Presbyterians everywhere, says, ‘“ We could not 
hold together for a week, if we made the adoption of all its 
professions [2. e. of the Westminster confession] a condition of 
ministerial communion. Who can tell us the Church’s sense 
of the confession: it is notorious that as to that point we are 
not agreed.”+ That the Presbytery citing Mr. Morison for his 
departure from the standards did not take that view of them, 
appears in a significant sentence closing the first count in the 


* Ferguson’s History of The Evangelical Union, page 65. 
+ Quoted by Professor Dwight iri The New Englander for March, 1881. 
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libel served upon him. They complained that his view of the 
Atonement 

‘* Represented it, as if it had been fitted to secure the salvation of all 
men, irrespective of the electing grace of God. Because, in order to 
lay a foundation for immediate and permanent assurance to the be- 
liever, it taught a doctrine which involved a security for the salvation 
of all men :—viz : that there is a fact in Scripture which has only to 
be barely seen to be true, in order to give to any man the assurance of 
salvation. Jt was true that Mr. Morison did not say that this proposi- 
tion involved that doctrine ; but this could not alter the nature of the 
proposition, nor warrant the Presbytery to tolerate its being taught.”* 
According to this, if we understand it aright, forty years ago 
a Presbyterian minister might be exscinded, not for what he 
said, but for what he did not say, provided his co-Presbyters’ 
logic concluded against him. The Apostle Paul asked, “Why 
should my liberty be judged of another man’s conscience.” 
What might he have said had his doctrines been condemned 
upon another man’s interpretation of them? What he did say 
in an analogous case, see Romans iii. 8. Indeed, in certain 
Presbyteries, the right to demand that each member’s doc- 
trinal instructions shall be, virtually, subjected to the judg- 
ment of the others, is stili insisted on. The case of Dr. McLane, 
now of New Haven, is a case of relief sought from this very 
thing. If we are not misinformed, his co-Presbyters, not con- 
tented with what he did say, insisted that he should say more 
to satisfy those who thought “the gospel” was not preached’ 
unless their views of it were presented in their way. 

But we have no wish to delay upon this difference of opinion 
regarding the amount of liberty possible to ministers in a con- 
federated Church. We refer to it here not to criticise any Pres- 
bytery in a given case,—that were both gratuitous and ungra- 
cious, for every Church Court has its own business in its own 
hands, and strangers do not well to intermeddle,—but to in- 
form ourselves on the way an assertion of the Protestant right 
of private interpretation was met; and to note what numbers 
of the Church Catholic stand condemned, if these deliverances 
against the preaching of Christ as really and truly available for 
every man, seriously amount to anything. Formally they 
may, as the decision of a majority against such of their own 


* Ferguson’s History, page 61. 
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confederacy as claim more liberty than that majority allows; 
but essentially, such decisions ought not to damage any evan- 
gelical thinker’s standing, as a Protestant loyal to the truth. 
At his appearance before his Synod, Mr. Morison claimed that 
his was the common Protestant ground. As a fact, at the date 
of his excision, he was at one with the Marrow-men of the 17th 
centnry* upon the object and the act of faith, with his own 
instructor Dr. Brown, with Dr. Chalmers, Thomas Binney, and 
others high in honor, and mighty in the pulpit. Upon the 
extent of the Atonement and the nature of Divine influence, 
as moral and not mechanical, he was at one with the Baxters, 
the Wesleys, the Edwardses, the Dwights, and their successors 
in the Englands Old and New, who have had no scruple in 
maintaining that there is more than a formal “ offer of salva- 
tion” for every man in the gospel, and who trace whatever 
there may be of inability to believe the gospel, to the can-not 
that is in the wil/-not of the human spirit. 

Mr. Morison’s appeal, as standing on this ground, was dis- 
missed by the Synod, Dr. Brown’s able and eloquent defence 
followed by his formal dissent, and Dr. King’s plea for a for- 
bearing and catholic spirit, availing little against the evidently 
excited minds of the judges, who, hot from their own debate, 
were ready to settle as ecclesiastical senators, what they had 
just discussed as theological disputants. And so, to the sur- 
prise of many, himself included, the young hero of the Se- 
cession all of a sudden found himself outside the church of his 
fathers. And not only so, he heard. his friends and brethren, 
yes, even his own father as a minister of the same church, for- 
bidden to hold any ministerial intercourse “ with the said James 
Morison,” either by preaching for him, or allowing him to 
preach for them. 

As we pass to a new turn in Mr. Morison’s career, we may 
say, without any invidious reflection upon the excinding 
church, or the excinded minister,—for great ability was shown 
by both parties, and doubtless a conscientious discharge of duty, 
according to their light, was claimed by both alike,—still, we 
may say that this controversy has numbered itself among the 

* See ‘‘The Marrow of Modern Divinity,” by Edward Fisher, A.M., 
Oxford, 1644. 
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many theological conflicts that according to Cardinal Newman, 
‘“‘ have been the occasion of much infirmity, the test of much 
hidden perverseness, and the subject of much bitterness and 
tumult.” “But,” as His Eminence proceeds to say, “ the world 
has been moved in consequence of it, populations excited, 
leagues and alliances formed. ‘ . ‘ Even zeal, 
when excessive, manifesting a sense of the preciousness of its 
object, though anomalous in its details, from the peculiarities 
of individuals, or the interference of strangers, still, upon the 
whole, there has been the development of an idea.”* To this 
there is a witness in the width of view opened to the Scottish 
theological mind, and in the increasing spirit of toleration 
towards differing beliefs, in which this minister, and this same 
church, have both borne a conspicuous part. Years have done 
what ecclesiastical courts could neither help nor hinder. In- 
terest concentrated upon one case has become diluted over 
many cases; and growth into « calmer wisdom, and a fuller 
Christian charity are healing the hurts that at that date, scarifi- 
cation and excision only irritated and inflamed. 

Before calling attention to Dr. Morison’s Commentaries, it 
may be well to notice the rise and progress of the Evangelical 
Union, with which though now relieved from his pastoral 
charge in the city, Dr. Morison is still connected as Professor of 
Exegetical Theology. This Union was formed by the cluster 
of ministers and churches, that between 1841 and 1848 had to 
leave the United Secession Church, on account of their break 
with its limitarian theology. Immediately after Mr. Morison’s 
excision, his father, Rev. Robert Morison, of Bathgate, and 
two of his brother clergymen, Rev. Alexander C. Rutherford, 
of Falkirk, and Rev. John Guthrie, of Kendal, having dissen- 
ted from the Synod’s action, on the ground of their own sym- 
pathy with the doctrines condemned, were themselves excin- 
ded ; following their leader out of the church they were affec- 
tionately attached to, and within which they were surprised to 
know that their preaching of a free gospel was not acceptable, 
—not so much to their congregations, however, as to their fel- 
low-presbyters. The basis of the new Union, in the main, was 
(1) the love of God to all men, the work of Christ for all men, 


* J. H. Newman’s Fifteen Sermons, page 316, 
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the striving of the Spirit with all men; (2) the placing of the 
saving element of faith not in the subjective exercises of the 
believer, but in the objective power of the Saviour; (3) the 
accounting for the loss of the soul, wholly by its own persistent 
unbelief, instead of by a decree of unconditional reprobation— 
which doctrine of reprobation these brethren maintained, they 
saw no escape from, by the way they were expected to preach 
the gospel of the Confession. In fact, had our new Congrega- 
tional creed been before them, and had they not been excited 
upon certain aspects of theology peculiar to their ecclesiastical 
position, that creed had served them admirably for their new 
statement of belief. 

These brethren did not long remain alone. The word Union 
seemed prophetic; for owing to the growing spirit of revival, 
in connection with an increasing discontent among earnest 
souls with the current forms of religious experience, not only 
did churches born of the new effort multiply, an accession was 
soon made to their number from the Congregationalists. Five 
churches with their pastors, and nine divinity students just on 
the eve of being licensed to preach, allied themselves to the 
new denomination. Some time after, two churches of the 
“ Relief” section of the dissenting Presbyterians came into the 
Union ;—and so it has gathered and grown, until it now enrolls, 
in all, between eighty and ninety churches. After keeping 
algof for several years, the Congregational Union. of Scotland, 
—seeing perhaps that these earnest Christian men were not 
“increasing more unto ungodliness,’—has of late exchanged 
delegates with the Evangelical Union.* The English Congre- 


* This halting action is not a solitary fact in the history of a reform. 
The all but perfect identity in experience among Eastern and Western 
thinkers, in their efforts to get out of a close and exacting system into 
the freer action that meets the world’s needs, tempts into this foot note 
the following lines from President Fairchild’s recent Baccalaureate Ser- 
mon : 

‘‘The shadow of the Westminster Confession rested upon all the Pu- 
ritan churches. Under this sign Lyman Beecher and Albert Barnes 
had fought their battles. The new school theology, which had spread 
in a superficial way through the land in connection with the great 
revivals, had come to be regarded with suspicion even by its friends, 
because it was feared that it logically led to Oberlinism ; and the New 
School Presbyterian Church, east and west, hastened to vindicate its 
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gationalists have always welcomed the Union ministers to their 
pulpits,—Principal Fairbairn, of Airedale College, Joseph 
Boyle, of London, and Robert Craig, of Manchester, being some 
of their more distinguished guests of recent years. ‘lhe Amer- 
ican Cumberland Presbyterians also exchange ecclesiastical 
courtesies with the Evangelical Union. And as the catholicity 
of Christendom perfects itself by reason of use, by and by it 
must cease to be of an offence to Christian comity, to see and 
to present aspects of truth not visible to Christian thinkers in 
the sphere of their birth and training. ‘‘ Holding the Head” 
is the apostolic test of unity in fellowship; keeping the limbs 
of the growing body in the eramping bands of « younger age 
is not suggestive of any unity that is vital. Buta truce with 
the disagreeable past,—we have to do with present results 
instead of bygone prognostications ; and so it is with genuine 
pleasure that we commend to the reader the expositions by Dr. 
Morison named at the head of this article. 

The critical exposition of Romans, third chapter, not being 
so accessible as the others, merits our fullest notice. In his 
preface, in strong and graphic language the author describes 
his entrance into the school of the prophets and apostles. This 
third chapter of Romans he treats as a text book in a Spiritual 
University ; and in examining it he describes his elation of 
soul at coming into contact with so many other scholars,—pa- 
tristic, medieval, modern, and more modern,—whom he found 
clustering about their incomparable instructor, Paul. He ex- 
claims with Melancthon : ‘‘ Quid est enim Paulo rarius ?” 

After further information upon the nature of his Monograph, 
the author places all Theological instructors in his debt, for 
the following weighty deliverance upon the bearing of exe- 
getics on systematic and polemic theology : . 


orthodoxy by disclaiming all responsibility for Oberlin doctrines. The 
Congregational churches, always a little apprehensive lest they should 
seem less orthodox than their Presbyterian neighbors, stood aloof with 
averted countenance.”—The Oberlin Jubilee of 1888, page 107. 

May we add this also, from Professor Park’s pamphlet on the Ando- 
ver Associate Creed, (page 40): ‘‘It has been said of the Hopkinsian 
Calvinists that ‘they dreaded a semi-Arminian more than a thorough 
one, a semi-Pelagian more than a complete one.’” And yet, who were 
the Hopkinsian Calvinists? Were they not modifiers of historic Cal- 
vinism ? 
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‘‘The author has had in view at once the permanent interests of Bib- 
lical Exegesis, and the present phases of some great theological contro- 
versies. He has the conviction that it is a matter of special moment 
that the minds of theological inquirers in general, and of theological 
controvertists in particular, should be recalled, at frequently recurring 
intervals, to the calm investigation of the biblical idea as they lie in con- 
tinuity on the page of inspiration. If such investigation does not ex- 
haust,—as it does not,—the possibilities of doctrinal analysis and syn- 
thesis ; if it leaves indeterminate,—as it does,—the measure of vital 
elasticity, as regards form, of which the essential realities of theology 
and religion are susceptible in thought ;—it shows nevertheless,—at 
least when conducted with sufficient freedom from sectarian prepos- 
session, and with adequate literary skill and scientific intuition,—what 
were the actual representations of things which were evolved in the 
minds of the inspired writers. When these actual representations are 
actually ascertained, a touchstone is got hold of, that is of inestimable 
value for testing the legitimacy of the theological conceptions which 
are either already current in the churches, or which are pushing their 
way into public notice, and seeking or demanding ecclesiastical recogni- 
tion. The farther, undoubtedly, that any doctrines diverge in form 
from the forms that are explicitly exhibited on the pages of the Book, 
the less is the likelikood of their resolvability, in substrate, into the 
biblical forms ; and the farther, consequently, must they be removed, 
so far as real authority is concerned, from the sphere of men’s con- 
sciences. The more unwieldy, too, must they be in the matter of adap- 
tability for exerting a wholesome ethical influence on men’s hearts and 
lives.”’* 

From page 279 to 305 the critical reader will find a piece of 
work to repay his attention; and if he is one of those younger 
theologians whom Dr. Morison seeks to aid, he will find the 
reading not only richly instructive, but in the English of a 
former age, ‘“‘ vastly entertaining.” The way ke disposes of his 
fellow-students of St. Paul who have not takén Dr. Routh’s 
advice and “ verified their references,” is a lesson on thorough- 
ness and accuracy that should do them good all their days. 
Tge main point of criticism is upon the force of fAaory#peov,— 
in the version of 1611 rendered as a substantive, propitiation, 
(Romans iii. 25). But, as in other cases, Dr. Morison has an- 
ticipated the Revised Version’s marginal reading,—concluding 
for its adjectival meaning and renders it propitiatory ;—‘‘ Whom 
God set (publicly) forth (as) propitiatory,—(available) through 
Faith in his blood,—for demonstration of his righteousness because 
of the pretermission of the sins of former times in the forbearance 


* Critical Commentary on Rom. iii. Preface, pages vii., viii. 
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of God,—in order to the demonstration of his righteousness in the 
present time, that he may be righteous even in justifying him who is 
of faith in Jesus.” 

And, to the results of this masterly search after the exact 
import of the word, let the following passage testify : 


‘‘There can thus be no doubt of the actual conventional usage of the 
word as employed adjectively. And its simple adjectival force in the 
passage before us is really all that can be desired. It is in substance 
approved by Winzer, Matthias, and Mehring. It comprehends and har- 
monizes, indeed, all that is aimed at in all the other interpretations ; 
but it embraces them in the ampler folds of that indefinite applicability 
that is characteristic of its own peculiar adjectival import. If Christ 
Jesus is set forth as propitiatory, then it must be true that he is set 
forth as a propitiation, and set forth as a propitiatory sacrifice, and set 
forth, too, at the antitypical fulfillment of all the symbols of propitia- 
tion that were divinely instituted under preceding dispensations. It 
was Christ himself, in his theanthropic personality that was thus propi- 
tiatory. He was in his intermingled satisfactio and satispassio, the 
meritorious cause of God’s relation of propitiousness to the human 
family. It is in consideration of his propitiation that God, as the moral 
governor of the universe, is willing and is ready to forgive and to jus- 
tify all such of the “‘ ungodly ” as will be induced to take up, by means 
of faith in the propitiator, that one mental position that will insure 
their voluntary reception of such divine influences as are needed to re- 
new the heart and assimilate the character to the archetypal character 
of God.” 


And, asan illustration of the power that the exegetical theo- 
logian secures for the statement of truth in doctrinal form,—as 
a lesson also to younger theologians, upon the value of medita- 
tion upon the words within which the living truth is to be 
found, let the following paragraph, born of the feregoing inves- 
tigation, be not only read but studied: 


‘* Propitiation assumes, indeed, that the great moral governor,—con- 
sidered personally, and as distinct from his abstract moral government, 
—has been displeased. It assumes that he has been greatly offended, 
and greatly offended God has really been; offended at rebellion and 
with rebels. His infinite heart has been stirred. His infinite conscience 
has been aroused. His holy indignation has sprung up, and gone 
forth. But other feelings and other principles were at work all the 
time, and thence arose the idea and the scheme of propitiation. In 
the accepted propitiation the divine anger has been so turned away 
that God is now willing, and ready, and eager to forgive the guiltiest 
of the guilty, treating them for eternity as if they had never sinned. 
He is willing, ready, and eager, in consideration of the propitiation, to 
render them who had madly made themselves liable to everlasting 
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death the heirs of everlasting life. The propitiatory work of Christ is 
thus the great unique fact in the divine moral government, in consid- 
eration of which God, as the great moral governor is willing and ready 
to forgive. Such is its essential nature. But, let it ever be borne in 
mind that it was in virtue of a self-originated desire in the divine heart, 
—a desire to be willing to forgive,—that God himself devised the 
scheme of propitiation.”* 

But one more citation from this able book can be made,—it 
is from the criticism upon the outcome of the discussion,— 
verse 31. Do we then abolish law through faith? Far be it! 
On the contrary, we establish law. 

Before quoting it, let us say that not once in all these four 
hundred and twenty pages upon this one chapter, does the au- 
thor’s interest seem to wane, or his mental power to flag; and 
here, at the last, there comes out upon the reader as with a 
fresh unction, this admirable handling of that majestic sen- 
tence, “ We establish law.” 


The law, indeed, had not fallen, and was not lying prostrate, so far as 
its legislative validity and authority were concerned. In the sphere of 
legislative validity and authority, its position was the same that it had 
been from the beginning, and will be to the end. It was as stable as 
the throne of God himself. But when the law is contemplated in a 
lower sphere,—the sphere in which it comes into contact with human 
volition,—the sphere consequently of its actual or factual moral influ- 
ence upon the inner and outer life of man, we see that there is a sense 
in which it has been, with awful impiety, not only pushed aside, but 
overthrowed and trampled under foot. It has been upset. It has been 
overthrown, and laid prestrate as in the dust. Nay, it has been broken. 
And men in their infatuation, have danced deliriously over its frag- 
ments. Suchissin. There is an insult in it, in reference to the law 
and the authority of the lawgiver. This is solemn matter of fact. And 
the apostle was thinking of it; as is evident from the scope of the 
entire preceding part of the epistle. 

Now, his doctrine of justification by faith in the propitiation of Christ 
not only meets the wants of men in the direction of pardon for the 
past ; it also meets their wants in the direction of purity for the future. 
It involves provision for the establishment of the moral influence of 
moral law. Into whatever soul it finds an entrance,—in that soul it 
raises up, as from the dust the prostrate law and makes it stand. It 
sets-up that which was up-set by sin. It establishes in the sphere of the 
soul’s inner and outer activities, an ethical influence, which is really, 
—when we let down our line into the depths of the subject,—nothing 
more, nor less, nor else, than the native moral influence of the moral 
law. There is a point whence both propitiation and legislation respec- 
tively start, and whither they return.”+ 


* On Romans iii., p. 805. + Critical Expositon of Romans iii., p. 415. 
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The commentaries on Matthew and Mark are written upon a 
different plan from the work on Romans iii. ‘They are prac- 
ticalin their intent, and though more popular in their style, 
contain almost all the scholarship available even to the schoi- 
arly, not only upon questions of textual genuineness, but upon 
doctrinal and critical opinion. This it is that has called out 
the unstinted commendations of the discerning, in all sections 
of the Church. Critics of widely differing theological opin- 
ions are at one upon the learning, the labor, the patience, the 
skill, the soundness of doctrine, the devoutness of spirit 
shown in these stately volumes. They have their own excres- 
cences, as what able books have not? Yet, the Sword and 
Trowel,—Mr. Spurgeon’s paper,—says, “It is a hopeful sign 
of the times that there is a market for such massive exposi- 
tions; and we are thankful to Dr. Morison for his addition to 
the works we prize above all others; viz: comments upon the 
word of God.” The Edinburgh Daily Review,—Free Church 
paper,--says: “Dr. Morison is laying the Christian Church 
under deep obligations by his able and elaborate commenta- 
rie,” Even the United Presbyterian Magazine,—the literary 
organ of the church refusing to let Mr. Morison continue in its 
fellowship, advises its young ministers to secure these com- 
mentaries, and ponder their method and contents. 

As a specimen of Dr. Morison’s introductory matter, let the 
following be taken upon the aim and plan of Matthew’s gospel. 
Thinking Delitzsch’s detection of an exceedingly subtle plan 
of the gospel hardly borne out by its contents, the author holds 
that while the composition systematically carries out its aim of 
setting Jesus forth (1) as He really was, and (2) as the Messiah, 
shadowed forth in the whole of the Old Testament history, it 
does so by a plan finely free, easy, and inartificial.” 

‘It is Memorials which the evangelist is engaged in composing. And 
hence groupings or constellations of things come frequently in, to the 
great intensification of the ethical influence of the narrative upon the 
mind of the reader. There are groupings of facts, the natural Magna- 
lia of the Messiah of God, though marvels and miracles to us. There 
are groupings of far-reaching remarks, which are often like miracles of 
thought, and which are certainly the germs of theology, sociology, 
religion, and goodness for all time to come. There are groupings of 


parables which come within the amphitheatre of our vision like Chris- 
tian Muses in a troop, with hand locked in hand. They tell their tales ; 
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they chant their music ; and then retire; leaving behind a trail of 
beauty that lights up forever the whole spiritual scene. In short, the 
tout ensemble of the Memoirs has all the effect of the highest art. The 
attention never wearies. The interest never flags,—the details of 
things are so intrinsically catching and captivating, and the range of 
variety is so great. 3 : ‘ r ; ‘ ‘ 
A child can look and wonder. So may the full grown man, if with the 
loss of childishness, he have not also lost that childlikeness which is the 
most beautiful and healthful feature of true maturity of soul.”* 


To show Dr. Morison’s theological position, in connection 
with his expository skill, and his reverent spirit, let a sugges- 
tive extract serve: 


Matthew xxiii. 37. ; How often would I have gathered thy 
children together, even asa hen gathereth her chickens under her wings, 
and ye would not. . . ‘‘Wished I: Some of the older expositors 
stop at this expression and set to work, by might and main, to reconcile 
it with the doctrine of unconditional reprobation. How could the 
Saviour, they ask, say I wished, when, if He had really wished He 
could and would, in an instant, have controlled all their wills and suc- 
cessfully gathered them together under the wings of love and protect- 
ing care? He speaks, says Beza, ‘‘ concerning his external ministry.” 

Says Piscator ‘‘of his human will,” as distinguished from 
his Divine. . : Says Pareus, ‘‘of his Divine will indeed, but 
only of his preceptive will,” and not of his wiil of good pleasure.” We 
cannot accept any of these answers. Not Beza’s, for ‘‘ external minis- 
try,” is neither internal wish nor will. Not Piscator’s, for Christ’s mere 
human wish or will, apart from His Divine, would have been of no par- 
ticular significance to the Jews or to any people ; and, moreover, there 
is no reason to believe that it would be at variance with the Divine. 
Not Pareus’s, for the Saviour is not speaking of what he willed or 
wished or enjoined others to do, but of what he himself willed and 
wished to do. Every interpretation that would explain away the reality 
of the Saviour’s sincere and most gracious desire to have all the Jews 
without distinction or exception gathered together under Him, into the 
enjoyment of his love and protecting care, is deeply to be deplored, as 
at radical variance with the fundamental principle of ‘‘the gospel.” 
(See John iii. 16.) ‘ ‘ é And ye would not. The language 
is evidence, as Dean Alford justly remarks, ‘‘ of the freedom of man’s 
will to resist the grave of God. Calvin was led astray by the theology 
which he inherited, when he denied the validity of the evidence, and 
accused those of sophistry who adduced it (a sophistis arripitur). He 
did not anticipate the progress of philosophic thought, and perceive that 
the denial of all theology, natural and revealed, is involved in the 
denial of the freedom of the will.”+ 


* Commentary on Matthew, pages lvii., lviii. 
+Commentary on Matthew, pages 449, 450, 
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Our work is done, in simply directing attention to these ex- 
positions,—in doing so by giving some desired information 
concerning their author. Apart from that, these volumes have 
a solid value of their own; their intrinsic excellence will con- 
tinue to invite the criticism, and reward the study of the schol- 
arly, of all shades of evangelical thinking. The new editions, 
reaching us through an American publishing house, appear 
among us at a significant time. We are just getting under the 
new flag of a genuinely catholic creed; and this catholic theo- 
logian, is just passing out of his forty years of public life into 
his well earned retirement. And as he does so, the Scottish 
press accompanies him with the assurance that ‘few ministers 
living are regarded with profounder respect than the founder 
of the Evangelical Union, which now consists of nearly a hun- 
dred congregations.” 

Yet, forty years ago, this man was denied “a name to live” 
in a Protestant communion. He desired to lengthen the cords 
of the church he loved. Butno: he might strengthen the 
stakes already driven, but for lengtheuing the cords there 
was then no provision. And so being cast out, he took the 
cords of the gospel with him; and while it is true that being 
out, he went further than his first intent, still having stretched 
the cords to their fullest tension, he has of late been “strength- 
ening the stakes,” on the old ground as well as on the new. 
No better orthodox book upon the Pauline view of the Atone- 
ment has seen the light of late years, than this author's “ Ro- 
mans Third.” 

At last, however, the times have signs that the Church which 
has Augustine and Arminius in her membership, which sings 
Toplady’s and Wesley’s hymns out of the same book, is evi- 
dently about to let the followers of Augustine and Arminius 
and the singers of Toplady and Wesley live, without reproach, 
in the same communion. Out of his retirement, therefore, and 
from under a less bitter odium theologicum, we shall look with . 
interest for Dr. Morison’s long-promised “Galatians.” He, of 
all men we know, has the apparatus, the skill, the personal and 
spiritual experience, the sympathy with the ‘rare man,” Paul, 
that fit him to bless our common Protestantism, by giving it 
a full, scriptural, forcible exposition of its grand Magna Charta, 

VOL. VIL. 23 
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—the Epistle to the Galatians. And may others follow that 
uncompleted work. The opportunities are opening, more 
widely than ever, for the genuine gospel to get a hearing with- 
out theological prejudice on account of diversities in Christian 
belief. In these widening spheres for “the truth as it is in 
Jesus,” we believe that James Morison has earned the right to 
be heard. He ws heard; and will be more fully heard by all 
who welcome the spreading liberty of Christian thought and 
speech ; as one who by fighting his own way into this liberty, 
has fought the battles of many; as an expositor with the 
. strength of Trapp, the precision of Calvin, and the unction of 
Matthew Henry; as a noble minister of the gospel, who 
“through good report and bad report,” still held his place as a 
preacher of unwonted power, and,—as many live to testify,— 
a friend to the weary heart in search of God. 





Final Causes. 


Articte IV.—PAUL JANET ON FINAL CAUSES. 


M. JANET’s “Final Causes” is, beyond a doubt, a most im- 
portant work, and, indeed, an almost epoch-making book in 
Natural Theology. It has attracted much attention from all 
classes of thinkers, scientific, philosophic and theologic, and 
has already taken its place as a standard work on the subject. 
The book was first issued in the original French in 1876, and 
in the second and revised edition was translated into English 
by William Affleck and published in Great Britain, and this 
translation has quite recently been published in this country. 
In style it is marked by that perfect limpidity and transparency 
which is almost peculiar to French writers. As to originality, 
while it is plain that M. Janet has read very widely, it is also 
plain that the work is no patch-work, no crude and hasty com- 
pilation, but a carefully wrought out system. He has been 
much influenced by Leibnitz and later German philosophers. 
He is also, of course, much indebted to French writers, Bos- 
suet, Fenelon, and later ones. He has also drawn somewhat 
from English sources, specially Newton, Clark, and Paley. 

As to general method and spirit, M. Janet’s work is not a 
polemic, but a philosophical examination and discussion of the 
subject, and it is conducted throughout with the greatest calm. 
ness and candor. Objections are put and answered somewhat 
after the Platonic style. The argument is closely knit and 
thorough. Not a corner but is searched, and there is every- 
where the evidence of scrupulous thoroughness, which seems 
at times almost fastidious. The author does not heap up facts 
of adaptation after the manner of the Bridgewater Treatises ; but 
he is concerned in applying a philosophical dialectic to the 
principle of final causes, to the discussion of the question 
whether or not the principle of inferring design from adapta- 
tion is a valid one, and, as the author expresses it, this is accom- 
plished by “ what the English call cross examination.” 

“The present work,” he says, “is not altogether of the same 
kind as those of which I have just spoken,” (referring to 
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* 


Bridgewater Treatises,” ‘‘ Duke of Argyle’s Reign of Law, and 
Professor Flint’s Theism.” Itis not a treatise of natural theology, 
but an analytical and critical treatise on the principle of Final 
Causes itself. Different times require different efforts. Phi- 
losophy has, in our days assumed a new aspect. On the one 
hand, the development of the sciences of nature, which more 
and more tends to subject the phenomena of the universe to a 
mechanical concatenation, on the other hand the development 
of the critical and idealist philosophy that had its center in 
Germany at the commencement of this century, and which has 
had its counterpart even in Scotland with Hamilton and Ferrier, 
and in fine, the progress of the spirit of inquiry in all depart- 
ments, have rendered necessary a revision of the problem. 
The principles themselves must be subjected to criticism. At 
the present day the mere adding of facts to facts no longer 
suffices to prove the existence of a design in nature, however 
useful for the rest that work may still be. The real difficulty 
is in the interpretation of these facts, the question is regarding 
the principle itself. This principle I have endeavored to criti- 
cise. I have sought its foundations, authority, limits, and sig- 
nification, by confronting it with the data and the condition of 
modern science, as well as with the doctrine of the boldest and 
most recent metaphysics.” (pp. iv., v.) 

The treatise is divided into two books, the first of which 
treats of the phenomena of finality, and the second, of the 
cause of finality. Herein is a division of labor in teleology 
which has been little, if ever, regarded by other writers, and 
which is considered by M. Janet as of great importance. He 
says: 

“This inquiry divides itself into two problems: 1st. Is final- 
ity a law of nature? 2d. What is the cause of that law? 

These two questions are quite distinct, and much obscurity 
arises from having confounded them. We will treat them sep- 
arately in two different books.” (p. 13.) 

M. Janet seeks to show in the first book that there are phe- 
nomena in nature characterized by “ adaptation to the future,” 
as, for example, the wing of a bird is in forming adapted to a 
future action, flight. Such phenomena are not sufficiently ex- 
plained by physical causation, and we must consider not only 
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the cause as influencing its effect, but also the effect as influen- 
cing its cause either by ideal design or otherwise. We must 
read organic phenomena not only forward—efficient causation 
—but backward—final causation—that is, in such phenomena 
not only does the past control the future, but in some way the 
future also controls the past. In short, to show that there are 
means and ends in nature, not only in organic, but also in 
inorganic nature, that is to show that “finality is a law of nature,” 
this is the object of the first book. In the second book M. 
Janet seeks to show in what way the ends in nature control 
the means, that it is not an unconscious instinctive operation, 
like that of a beaver building a dam, but conscious and intelli- 
gent, comparable to the action of an architect building a house. 
The “first cause” of the law of finality—the law that there are 
means and ends in nature as well as causes and effects, that the 
future controls the past, as well as the past the future—is 
shown to be a Personal Intelligence. To acknowledge finality 
is one thing, and to acknowledge the cause of finality as lying 
in the ideal design of an intelligent Being is another thing. 
One may thus be a teleologist, yet not a theistic teleologist, as 
witness, for example, Hegel and Hartman. 

Mr. James Sully, in a notice of the “ Final Causes,” in Mind 
for January, 1877, disparages this distinction, and asserts that 
even M. Janet does not keep to it. He says that design is 
meaningless unless it means “ideal pre-representation.” On 
pages 61 and 92 the author does indeed state “ideal pre-repre- 
sentation” as the method of finality, and in the first instance 
certainly as being a formal statement of the law of finality, it 
ought to have been made broader and included unconscious 
finality. However it is plain from the whole tenor of the first 
book, and from such passages as on pages 11, 103, 124, 187, etc., 
that M. Janet does recognize the distinction, and keeps to it, 
as much as is necessary. 

We think that Mr. Sully’s criticism on this point is a failure, 
and Professor Flint, in his preface to the translation, strikes 
keenly at another criticism which Mr. Sully makes in this 
same notice. 

We can only consider in this paper the first book by way of 
exposition and criticism. 
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In the preliminary chapter on the problem of final causes, 
the author briefly discusses and sets aside the notion of final- 
ity as ana priori truth. We think that this portion is hardly 
as thorough and satisfactory as it might be; but we simply 
give his conclusion. The idea of efficient cause is plainly, he 
says, a necessary and universal trath, but not so the conception 
of final cause. 

“Doubtless the human mind can apply the idea of finality 
even to the preceding cases, and for example, believe that it is 
for an unknown end that there are mountains, volcanoes, mon- 
sters, and so on. I do not deny that it can, I say only that it 
is not forced to it, as it is in the case of causality properly so- 
called. Finality in these different cases is for it only a means 
of conceiving things, a hypothesis which pleases and satisfies it, 
a subjective point of view, to which it can abandon itself, as it 
can refuse to do so; or else the consequence of a doctrine 
which is believed true. On the other hand, causality is a 
necessary law of the mind, an objective law of all phenomena 
without exception, a law necessary and everywhere verified by 
the constant reproduction of phenomena under the same condi- 
tions, in a word, to employ the expression of Kant, finality in 
the examples cited is only a regulative principle, causality is 
always a constitutive principle.” (pp. 6, 7.) 

M. Janet believes that finality “is a daw of nature, obtained 
by observation and induction ;” and he closes the chapter with 
that statement of the problem as two-fold which we have 
already quoted. 

The first book begins with a chapter on the principle of final 
causes. He here seeks to show in a general way the insuffi- 
ciency of any theory of chance or mechanical causation to 
satisfactorily explain concordance of phenomena to a future 
phenomenon. The argument may be put briefly in this way: 
We see certain effects—e. g., human stomach, eye, etc.—which 
are characterized by “adaptation to the future.” A future 
operation, viz: digestion is to be performed, and an organ for 
performing that operation is prepared in nature by codrdinat- 
ing numberless indefinite elements into the definite result, a 
stomach. The question then is, how, out of an infinitude of 
possible combinations, there results this definite effect, a human 
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stomach, performing a definite work, digestion. The only 
comprehensible way of answering this question is to acknowl- 
edge that in some way the effect has influenced the causes, cir- 
cumscribing and selecting to itself, that is, there has been 
finality. Whether the influencing of the causes by the effect 
has come about by foreseen plan or blindly is not now to be 
considered, but is to be discussed in the second book. M. 
Janet, referring to the examples adduced of the stomach, eye, 
etc., thus clearly summarizes this view : 

“From these examples it is clear what we mean by the de- 
termination of the present by the future. We will choose in 
each function its essential and characteristic phenomenon (for 
instance, in nutrition, assimilation, in respiration, the oxygena- 
tion of the blood, etc.). We will commence by considering 
this phenomenon as a simple result of the properties of organ- 
ized matter; that is what we call the future phenomenon. Mean- 
while, in studying the condition of the production of this phe- 
nomenon, we shall find that there must be, in order to produce 
it, an enormous mass of coincidences, all landing in precisely 
the same result. This we call the harmony of the phenomena 
with the future. Now, how would so many diverse causes 
happen to converge to the self-same point if there were not 
some cause which directed them towards that point? Such is 
the succession of ideas in virtue of which the result becomes 
anend.” (p. 42.) 

This chapter is thus a general demonstration of the principle 
of finality upon the basis of the principle of causality. Ac- 
cepting causality as a valid principle, we are bound in apply- 
ing it to certain cases at least, phenomena of organic nature, to 
come to the theory of finality. In the chapters which follow 
the validity of this way of inferring is discussed with reference 
to the facts of nature, the industry of man, and the theories of 
evolution. 

The arrangement of the chapters in the first book after the 
first chapter is not clearly indicated, and, in fact, there seems 
to be a misplacing. The second chapter is concerned with the 
Facts, and this is followed by a chapter on the Industry of 
Man and the Industry of Nature. Then there is a chapter on 
Organ and Function, followed by a chapter on the Contrary 
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Facts. This is followed by a chapter on Mechanism and Fi- 
nality, and then there are three chapters on Evolution. The 
chapter on the Facts is not connected by the author with the 
previous or the two following chapters, but he very appropri- 
ately introduces the chapter on the Contrary Facts by a refer- 
ence to that on the Facts. Chapter III. is directly connected 
by the author with Chapter I., and should properly follow it. 
The fourth chapter is connected with the third by M. Janet, 
and the sixth chapter would naturally follow it, and then the 
chapters on Evolution. The natural and scientific order of 
treatment thus seems to be, first, a general and abstract demon- 
stration of the principle of finality, and this is effected in the 
first chapter. Having this general statement, it would next be 
in order to consider the particular steps of the process whereby 
we may validly reach finality ; and this is given in the third 
chapter. The principle and method of finality being under- 
stood in this way, they might be further emphasized and 
illustrated by contrasting with and defending against physical 
causation; and this is effected in a general way in chapter 
sixth, and with special reference to physiology in chapter 
fourth. The particular facts in nature pro and con would then 
be appropriately considered; and this is done in Chapters IT. 
and V. The chapters on Evolution very properly close the 
discussion. 

This is evidently the natural order, and the one which was 
in the author’s mind; and this will be the order of this paper. 
The book was largely remodeled by the author in the second 
edition, and we hope that it will be still further improved in 
this respect in future editions. 

Chapter third, the chapter on the Industry of Man and the 
Industry of Nature, was to us, perhaps the most interesting 
aud suggestive of any in the volume. By what process do we 
attain the notion of final cause in nature? 

“Tt must be confessed that, if experience had not given us 
beforehand somewhere the type of the final cause, to all appear- 
ance we could never have invented this notion. We do not 
know beforehand and a priori that every agreement of a phe- 
nomenon with the future supposes an end, but this agreement 
requiring to be explained, we explain it after the model which 
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we find in ourselves, when we make some combination with a 
view to the future. The foundation of this conclusion, accord- 
ingly, as has always been thought, is analogy.” (pp. 92, 98.) 
And he further remarks (p. 97), “ As the only really efficient 
cause which we know is ourselves, so the only final cause that 
is immediately perceptible to us is in ourselves.” It seems 
necessary that a person should have the capacity of designing, 
before he can recognize design, for the machine is unmeaning 
to the idiot. We know ourselves as designers, as planning and 
executing according to plan; and from comparing the seen 
effects in the case of our own conscious designing with like 
phenomena associated with our fellow-beings we come by the 
simple formula, like effects, like causes, to attribute design to 
our fellow men and the higher animals. 

“There is, therefore, at least one case in which the final 
cause is established by experience, namely, the case of our per- 
sonal and voluntary activity. From this center we can radiate 
around ourselves, and the first certain step which we take be- 
yond ourselves is to affirm intelligence, causality, desire, and 
finally, finality, in our fellows.” (p. 8.) 

We then arrive by analogical induction from ourselves, to a 
belief in the industry of man, but how shall we attain to the 
notion of industry and art in nature? By the comparison of 
our own works with those about us we come to the conception 
of human industry, and by the comparison of human works 
and natural products we arrive at the idea of nature’s industry. 
We see in both, for instance, that the principle of division of . 
labor applies. 

“Tt is not at random that the organized substance passes 
from that homogeneous, amorphous, indeterminate first state, 
which appears to be its beginning, to that state of skillful com- 
plication in which it is seen in the superior animals. It is 
according to a law, the law of the progressive perfecting of 
functions at the rate of the progressive differentiation of the 
organs. This the law which M. Milne-Edwards has ingeniously 
called the law of the division of labor, and to the high import- 
ance of which in the development of animals, he has rightly 
drawn attention; but in the very expression of this happy 
formula, who does not see how difficult it is for science to 
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avoid the comparison of human labor and the labor of nature, 
so evident it is that these two sorts of labor are only degrees of 
one and the same thing? In the first instance, in humanity, 
as in the living organism, all the wants, all the functions, are 
in some sort confounded, the diversity of function commences 
with the diversity of organs and of wants, the first division of 
labor is that which nature has instituted. But in proportion 
as the wants multiply, the actions and functions of individuals 
separate, and the means of performing these actions with more 
convenience and utility for man multiply in theirturn. Human 
industry, therefore, is nothing else than the prolongation and 
development of the labor of nature. Thus nature makes pre- 
hensile organs, the arms and the hands; industry lengthens 
them by means of stones, sticks, bags, pails and of all tools for 
felling, digging, picking, trenching, etc. Nature creates organs 
for the mechanical trituration of food; industry prolongs them 
by its instruments, which serve to cut, to tear and dissolve 
that food beforehand by fire, water, and all sorts of salts; and 
thus the culinary art becomes, as it were, the succedaneum 
of the art of digestion. Nature gives us organs of motion 
which are themselves mechanical marvels compared with the 
rudimentary organs of mollusks and zoéphytes, human indus- 
try prolongs and multiplies these means of locomotion by 
means of the different motor maehines and of animals employed 
as machines. (pp. 134-135.) 

It may be added that not only do we prolong natural instru- 
ments, but we steal from nature. Nature ornaments herself 
with feathers and flowers, and we steal these for our own orna- 
ments. We steal the bear’s robe and the beaver’s. Man steals 
nature’s weapon, as when the savage makes his shark’s-teeth 
spear. Moreover, we perceive analogies between artificial and 
natural instruments, and we apply to artificial objects names 
drawn from natural objects, as when we speak of the teeth of a 
saw, or the arm of a lever. The reverse process of cailing 
natural objects by names drawn from artificial objects is, per- 
haps, still more common, as when we speak of the sword-fish, 
saw-fish, tailor-bird, etc. It is evident that there is an analogy 
of form, structure, and use between man’s instruments and 
nature’s, and that this analogy is. owing mostly to an uncon- 
scious imitation on man’s part. 
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We see precisely the same objects aimed at in art and nature 
and accomplished in both by coérdination upon the same prin- 
ciples; and since in the former case the problem is solved by 
design, we infer that in the latter case the solving cause is 
designing intelligence. That this analogy remains good not- 
withstanding certain differences is thus strikingly emphasized 
by M. Janet: 

“What difference is there between the act by which nature 
has created a crystalline, and the act by which man constructs 
lenses? What difference between the act by which nature 
creates molar teeth, and the act by which man makes mill- 
stones? What difference between the act by which nature 
makes fins, and the act by which man creates instruments of 
natation ? 

“There are two differences: the first is that nature does not 
know what it is doing, while man does; the second, that in the 
one case the implements are internal, in the other external. 
But these differences do not destroy the profound analogies of 
the two kinds of action; and there’still remains in both cases a 
creation of machines. Now, bow could the same machine be 
considered here as a collection of means and ends, there as a 
simple coincidence of causes and effects? How should the con- 
struction of an apparatus for flying infer in the case of man, if it 
were discovered, a miracle of genius and invention, so compli- 
cated is the problem, so difficult in this case to adapt the means 
to the end, and yet the solution of the same problem found by 
nature itself, be the simple effect of a coincidence of causes? 
Can we thus assign two absolutely opposite causes to two abso- 
lutely identical actions?” (pp. 107, 108.) 

Again, we may note that a certain contrast between art and 
nature, mentioned by M. Janet, has in it an element of likeness 
which is worthy of consideration at this point. M. Janet remarks 
upon that contrast between the works of man and nature which 
has often been noticed by thoughtful observers, namely, that 
man’s are works not self-repairing and reproductive as nature’s 
are. He approvingly quotes from Fenelon: “What would be 
thought of a machine that should flee to purpose, that should 
recoil, defend itself, and escape in order to preserve itself when 
it was sought to break it? What is more beautiful than a ma- 
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chine that repairs and renews itself incessantly? What would be 
said of a watchmaker who could make watches spontaneously, 
producing others without end, so that the two first watches 
should be sufficient to multiply and perpetuate the species on 
the earth?” However, it is worthy of notice that if man’s works 
are not reproductive, they are productive and indirectly repro- 
ductive. Man’s machines perpetuate, not their own kind, but 
another kind. The foundry lathe does not turn out ready made 
foundry lathes, but bolts and many things which contribute to 
the making of lathes as wel] as to the making of many other 
machines. The works of man are inter-dependent, as are also 
the works of nature. Self-repair and reproduction are phe- 
nomena of the highest class of nature’s works, living beings. 
While man has not yet succeeded in forming a fully self-repair- 
ing and reproductive machine, he has made some approach to 
this in the construction of self-regulating and self-feeding ma- 
chines. A self-lubricating machine is in its measure a self- 
repairing machine. The difference between art and nature is in 
this respect, as it appears to us, rather one of degree than one 
of kind, and as such it is of value in the analogical argument. 

The analogy, then, on the whole, between the industry of 
man and the industry of nature is most striking, and has always 
been remarked upon by man. As has been already noticed, 
man recognizes this analogy in the naming of both natural and 
artificial objects. ‘The scientist recognizes the analogy in many 
_ ways, as for instance in nomenclature, in such terms as division 
of labor applied to organic nature by Milne-Edwards, and Nat- 
urai Selection applied to organisms by Charles Darwin. The 
analogy has often afforded a clew to the scientist in his work, 
very notably so in the case of Darwin’s famous investigation. 
He repeatedly refers to it as the guiding principle of his works 
upon variation in nature. For instance, we may cite these 
words from the introduction to the Origin of Species: 

“Tt is, therefore, of the highest importance to gain a clear 
insight into the means of modification and co-adaptation. At 
the commencement of my observation it seemed to me proba- 
ble that a careful study of domesticated animals and of culti- 
vated plants would offer the best chance of making out this 
obscure problem. Nor have I been disappointed in this and in 
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all other perplexing cases. I have invariably found that our 
knowledge, imperfect though it be, of variation under domesti- 
cation, afforded the best and safest clew.” 

We think that it adds to clearness and force to put this anal- 
ogy of art and nature into the shape of a ratio, something 
which M. Janet does not attempt. The facts of physical sci- 
ence are the facts of teleology; but the scientist rises from 
facts to principles directly, the teleologist rises from the same 
facts to different principles indirectly. The scientist very gen- 
erally employs simple induction, he rises from an accumulation 
of facts directly to a general principle, while the teleologist 
employs compound induction and rises indirectly to a general 
principle through the employing of another group of facts and 
principles to help out his work. The scientist forms a simple 
ratio, the teleologist, a compound one. The compound ratio 
may be exhibited thus: 

Man’s work: Man:: Nature’s work: 2 (God). Or to take 
a particular instance, the heart, it would be put thus: Man’s 
work—pump: Man:: Nature’s work—heart: x (God). The 
first three terms are given and known, and the fourth term is to 
be determined. More exactly according to the formula of 
analogy, like effects, like causes, the ratio would stand thus: 

Man’s work—pump: heart :: Man: a (God). 

The general order of the argument from analogy may then, 
we think, be put thus: We, from perceiving that certain acts 
are connected with our own conscious designing power, infer 
that similar acts in beings about us proclaim the action of a sim- 
ilar cause, a conscious designing power. Gradually we attain 
the power of recognizing design even when the personal agent 
is external and absent, as when we find a watch upon a heath, 
or a chipped flint in a gravel bed. Wecome to recognize intel- 
ligent design not only by seeing beings in action, but also we 
attain the power of inferring from relics of intelligence—e. g. 
machines or machine marks—to an external, non-resident con- 
triver; for instance, we see a man hoeing in a field, and we 
conclude that he is doing this with the conscious design of 
aiding the growth of his crops, but we might come upon the 
field when there was no man hoeing, and yet conclude from 
marks that the field had been hoed with conscious design. 
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The latter process is, of course, much more difficult than the 
former, and the evidence, we saw a man hoeing, is much 
weightier for design than the testimony, we saw marks of a 
hoe. In the latter process we are liable to confound natural 
operations with artificial ; and we know that this is frequently 
done by savages, as when they suppose a locomotive a living 
monster. However we do constantly infer, and with great cer- 
tainty, from marks and relics an external non-resident con- 
triver. Well, here we find at a butcher’s shop the eye of 
anox. Here is an instrument having as the object sight, and 
with reference to the accomplishment of this object it is con- 
structed upon principles which we ourselves constantly employ 
in the construction of optical instruments, and which principles 
demand the most skillful designing power to manipulate. We 
know by experience that this relic of intelligent action is not 
the product of man’s power or of the beast which used it. 
Most minds moreover, cannot but reject also the hypothesis 
that the finality lies in the eye itself, and come naturally and 
necessarily to the conclusion that it is the product of an extra- 
human and super-human intelligence. 

If now we have arrived at a clear ideaof the method of tele- 
ology as that of analogy, we may next consider with M. Janet 
the teleological view of nature as contrasted with the mechanical 
view. The controversy of to-day is concerned with the suffi- 
ciency of physical causation for explaining natural phenomena, 
and one great merit of the book is the thoroughness with 
which it deals with the whole matter. In Chapters VI. and IV., 
while the universality and necessity of physical causation is 
plainly admitted, the insufficiency of mere physical causation 
is also clearly brought out. M. Janet introduces the Chapter 
on Mechanism and Finality with this very clear statement of 
the case. 

“The animal kingdom is like a tourney ground, where there 
come to fight on the one side the physicists, accustomed to ex- 
plain all by efficient causes, and on the other, the psychologists, 
accustomed to explain phenomena by the final cause. The 
latter starting from man, are chiefly struck with the analogies 
which the properties of living matter present to the properties 
of matter in general. On the one side, it is sought to explain 
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life by psychological views; on the other, by physical and me- 
chanical considerations. We have followed the thread of anal- 
ogies by starting from one of these two principles. It is only 
just now to attempt the opposite method, in order to weigh 
fairly the advantage of both.” (p. 172.) 

The teleological and mechanical methods are both, as M. 
Janet repeatedly insists, useful and necessary, aud he clearly 
points out their harmonious interdependence. He then, for 
instance, sharply takes up the old Lucretian objection which is 
now so vigorously renewed by many physicists. 

“ The error of savants is in believing that they have removed 
final causes from nature, when they have shown how certain 
effects result from certain given causes, the discovery of effi- 
cient causes appears to them a decisive argument against final 
causes. According to them we must not say ‘that the bird bas 
wings to fly, but that it flies because it has wings.’ But 
wherein, I ask you, are these two propositions contradictory. 
Supposing that the bird has wings to fly, must not its flight 
result from the structure of these wings? Consequently be- 
cause that flight isa result, has one the right to conclude that it 
is not at the same time an end? Would it then be necessary, 
in order to recognize final causes, that you should see in nature 
effects without cause, or effects disproportioned to their 
causes? Final causes are not miracles. In order that there 
be final cause, the first cause must have chosen second causes 
precisely proper for the willed effect. Consequently, what 
wonder that in studyjng these causes, you should deduce me- 
chanically from them the effects? The contrary would be 
impossible and absurd. Thus explain to us as much as you 
will, that the wings being given, the bird must fly, that does 
not at all prove that it has not wings in order to fly, for I ask 
you in good faith, if the author of nature wished that birds 
should fly, what better could he do than give them wings?” 
(pp. 127, 128.) 

M. Janet continually insists not only that the mechanical 
interpretation of nature does not interfere with the teleological, 
but that it is insufficient to explain, without the aid of final 
causation. 

“Tn human works the material conditions are recognized as 
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impotent to codrdinate themselves in relation to a precise 
effect; why should the material condition in the organism be 
endued with so marvelous a privilege? To say that, given 
the elements, it is a thing of course, that they form into tissues, 
and that, given the tissues, it is a thing of course that they 
form into organs, is to say that, given silk threads, they will 
arrange themselves into pieces of silk stuff, and that when one 
has a piece of cloth, it is as if one had a coat. Now, although 
cloth is fit to form a coat, and the threads of the silkworm to 
form silk stuff, this fitness for a determinate act is not equiva- 
lent to the production of the act, and something more is 
needed. In human industry this motive cause is in us; in the 
industry of nature we do not see it, but it is as necessary in 
this case as in the other.” (p. 144.) 

M. Janet argues that mechanical causation, when applied in 
the realm of organic nature, is absurd, leading us to deny intel- 
ligence to our fellow-men. There is no denial of physical 
causation at this point, but its insufficiency is shown in that it 
ignores the designing power by which the particular lines of 
of mechanical causation are alone made possible. The theory 
of physical causation points out the continuous line of means, 
and shows their sufficiency for the immediate result, but it 
cannot tell why and how such a particular chain of second 
causes arose, how mechanical causation became circumscribed 
so as to effect that one of an indefinite number of effects which 
might be effected, how, in short, there is cosmos and not chaos. 
Physicists can tell us what is, but how that which is becomes 
possible they can say nothing. At the most they can simply 
say, that which is, rather than anything else whatsoever, is, by 
virtue of a blind necessity, and this is really the theory of 
occult qualities which is now discarded as unscientific. Phys- 
ical causation cannot account for laws of gravity and form ; it 
does not explain regularities. The discovery of physical ante- 
cedents, as for instance, the theory of natural selection, does 
not explain law of action of antecedents. 

We have quoted a passage from M. Janet in which he 
brought forth the illustration of silk cloth as showing necessity 
of final causes, and this point might be illustrated by number- 
less other examples, but let us consider for a moment the case 
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of a printing press. A person might set forth a very clear 
theory of mechanical causation for the action of a steam print- 
ing press, showing the continuous series of second causes from 
point to point. This would be an explanation of the mode of 
action of the press as it is, but it does not tell why there should 
have been this particular line of second causes known as a 
printing press. The physical scientist might point out its 
adaptation to its function of printing through a codrdination of 
second causes, and that this order was gradually evolved ; still 
this does not account for why or how there should come about 
this particular codrdination. The only intelligible way of 
accounting for it is to suppose that the final function either 
ideally or otherwise had determined the line of physical events. 
Man’s works become intelligible only so far as intelligence, de- 
sign, is put into them. A painting by Turner is an infinitely 
higher work of design, than a painted sign-board over a shoe- 
shop, because it contains infinitely more thought, and so be- 
comes capable of revealing infinitely more thought to the 
intelligent student. The intelligibility likewise of nature’s 
works results from their being works of design. We cannot 
see how a work of man has any intelligibility without design, 
and undesigned nature would by analogy be a chaos. Human 
design employs means, is dependent upon mechanical causa- 
tion, but it directs and manipulates physical causation. In the 
order of nature definite ends are effected through a concatena- 
tion of means which cannot come about by chance, but is in- 
telligible only as we understand a designing intelligence behind 
all. The progress from “an indefinite incoherent homogeneity 
to a definite coherent heterogeneity ” is a thought progress. 

“God geometrizes,” and man, being a geometrizer, can fol- 
low God’s thoughts. That which occupies our thinking power 
in the intensest measure must have had its origin in a thinking 
Power. 

There is a disposition now-a-days to admit final cause, if in- 
deed there be final cause at all, only as equally exemplified in 
both organic and inorganic nature. Even some teleologists are 
constrained to allow that final causation is no more strikingly 
exemplified in one department of nature than in another. This 
tendency is due to the progress of science which has shown by 

VOL. VII. 24 
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Mechanics that animal and vegetable bodies are subject to the 
same mechanical laws as other bodies, in Chemistry the divi- 
sion between Organic and Inorganic Chemistry is being. done 
away with, and in Biology theories of evolution are pro- 
pounded which apply equally well to animate and inanimate 
nature. ‘l’o acknowledge universal finality is not, however, it 
seems to us, to acknowledge universal equality of finality. 
Finality per se may be derived equally from any concatena- 
tion; but this is not to affirm that there is as much finality in 
the stone as in the eye. We see in the eye a more complex 
concatenation than in the stone, a circumscription and con- 
straining of a greater number of efficient causes to the given 
function, and a greater particularity and speciality in the func- 
tion itself. M. Janet throughout his work insists that finality 
is peculiarly noticeable in organisms, and one reason for this, 
different from the ones we have just mentioned, he puts very 
strongly as follows : 

“The reason why final causes will always be sought by pref- 
erence in the sphere of living beings is, that there alone a fact 
is met with which may be considered as having a veritable 
interest, and which may consequently be an end—namely, sensi- 
bility. There only, where the possession, the preservation of 
being is felt, can existence be considered as a good, and conse- 
quently as an end to which a system of means is subordinated. 
What does it really matter to a crystal to be or not to be? 
What does it matter to it whether it have eight angles in 
place of twelve, or be organized geometrically rather than in 
any other way? Existence having no value for it, why should 
nature have taken means to secure it? Why should it have 
been at the expense of a plan and a system of combinations to 
produce a result without value for any one, at least in the ab- 
sence of living beings? So, again, however beautiful the 
planetary and sidereal order may be, what matters this beauty, 
this order, to the stars themselves that know nothing of. it ? 
And if you say that this fair order was constructed to be ad- 
mired by men; or that God might therein contemplate His 
glory, it is evident that an end can only be given to these ob- 
jects by going out of themselves, by passing them by, and ris- 
ing above their proper system, to doubt it is the same as re- 
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gards living beings, if one would rise to the absolute end, the 
final and last end, but in themselves and for themselves they 
have already a sufficient though relative end, namely, to exist 
and to feel it; this is for them a good, and one can understand 
that nature has taken precaution to assure it to them. It is not 
the same with inorganic beings.” (pp. 190, 191.) 

M. Janet thus briefly states his conclusion as to the relations 
of physical science and teleology : 

“To sum up. There is no contradiction between our princi- 
ples and the most recent scientific conceptions. No fact, no 
law of nature warrants us to eliminate the final cause from the 
human mind. Science, so far as it is science, is mute on the 
problem.” (p. 145.) 

We have thus endeavored to give an exposition of the chief 
fundamental ideas in the first book of the Final Causes to- 
gether with some reflections on the subject which have been 
stimulated by the study of M. Janet’s work. We have said 
nothing with reference to the chapters on the Facts and Con- 
trary Facts, as there is nothing of very great newness or in- 
terest to be noted in connection with them. They are as 
remarkable for clearness, candor, and thoroughness as is the 
rest of the discussion. The weakest portion of the book, as it 
seems to us, is the discussion of evolution in the last three 
chapters. While there is much here that is suggestive and val- 
uable, yet it did not satisfy us as some other parts of the book 
did, as revealing perfect mastery. Any worthy consideration 
of these chapters would itself call for an Article, and cannot be 
compressed into a few words at the close of this review. The 
writer has, moreover, an Article on this subject in the New 
Englander for September, 1883, in which M. Janet’s position is 
to some extent considered. 

We must say in conclusion that we think that every one, of 
whatever opinions, who really loves candid and thorough think- 
ing, cannot but be interested in this work; and we believe that 
it will do more to put Teleology on a truly scientific basis than 
any other work of this century has done. 
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Ochler’s Old Testament Theology. With the translation re- 
vised, an Introduction and Notes, by GrorGE E. Day, 
Professor of the Hebrew Language and Literature, and 
Biblical Theology, in Yale College. New York: Funk & 


Wagnalls. 


SCHOLARLY candor, generous and accurate learning, careful- 
ness of statement, and a pious, fervid but not bitter spirit, 
characterize the treatise of Oehler on Old Testament theology. 
These qualities of the original work, in connection with the 
faithful revision and valuable notes of its American editor, 
Professor Day, fully justify the claim of this book to be the 
best one as yet obtainable for the instruction of theological 
students in its subject. For mature students, however, it is in 
some important respects inferior to the “Old Testament Theol- 
ogy” of Hermann Schultz. The latter often shows more of 
intellectual pith and of ethical grasp than does Oehler; more- 
over, the positions of Schultz with respect to those questions of 
Old Testament Introduction and Criticism which underlie the 
systematic treatment of the theology of the Hebrew writers, 
are, if not always so “safe”, yet more clearly defined and 
more intelligible. In reading Oehler, one who reads between 
the lines is frequently led to wonder what the final answer of 
its author would be to some of these fundamental questions. 
One is sometimes led to inquire how Oehler himself would 
reconcile his own position as a critic with his treatment of cer- 
tain points in Biblical theology. None the less true is the per- 
suasion that Oehler’s book for the purpose of opening the 
subject before beginners is a better book than that of Schultz. 
For in certain very important respects the theological position 
of Oehler was such as to give a just additional value, in the 
minds of his American readers and admirers, to his opinion on 
critical and historical inquiries. That position, in its relation 
to these inquiries, it is the purpose of this Article very briefly 


to set forth. 
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In discussing the doctrine of Sacred Scripture, I have else- 
where called attention to this fact of history and of present 
experience : “It has come about that certain works on herme- 
neutics, and certain commentaries, are much used and highly 
praised by men who reject with horror the very principles 
which give all their value to these works, as soon as the princi- 
ples are expressed in dogmatic form.” In the same connection 
I have also ventured to speak of “the stolid predisposition,” 
which so many show, “to maintain the post-Reformation 
dogma of inspiration, while enjoying the fruits of the very 
research which has quite undermined that dogma.” The truth 
of these statements is now being illustrated in an instructive 
way by the reception given to Oehler’s “Old Testament 
Theology.” Its good service, as rendered against a truly “de- 
structive criticism,” and its pious spirit, have called forth a due 
reward of praises from nearly all quarters. The praises are 
well deserved; but are they always intelligently rendered ? 
We wish that those who have uttered them would ask them- 
selves this question seriously, and would then try conscien- 
tiously to think out the import of their answer. On the other 
hand, at least one or two of those newspaper theologians who 
are by nature or long practice alarmists, have made the absurd 
discovery of “rationalism” even in the conservative and pious 
Oehler. ‘“ Rationalism!” indeed: When will such theologians 
learn the alphabet of theological and critical terminology ? 
When will they begin to school themselves so as not to fling 
epithets upon the winds so aimlessly ? 

The “position” of Oehler toward questions which are on 
fire, and which will in time burn themselves into the con- 
sciences and minds of even the most stolid in the midst of our 
land and day, may be learned (sufficiently for our purpose) 
from the following brief statement. The statement will in- 
clude certain facts from his life and certain quotations from 
his work on “ Old Testament Theology.” 

There are some interesting, and perhaps not altogether 
superficial, resemblances between the forces which shaped the 
character of Oehler and those which shaped the character of 
the philosopher Kant nearly a whole century earlier. Both 
were of weak physical constitution ; both suffered much from 
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physical pains and physical limitations. Both received from 
their parents, and especially from the mother, an inheritance of 
conscientiousness, and a strong development of that inherit- 
ance through early “ Pietistic” training. Both had the dispo- 
sition to carry this couscientiousness into the inquiry for truth. 
Both had a strong ethical desire to acquire for themselves, and 
to impart to others, a thirst for scientific knowledge, and a 
willingness to pay the full price for such knowledge, in care- 
ful, painstaking inquiry. Both waited many years, and suf- 
fered repeated disappointments, before reaching the place of 
professor in the department of learning which they coveted. 
Of course, beyond these resemblances no parallel would hold. 
But it cannot fail to be observed that the early pietism of 
Oehler was a determining factor in his subsequent theological 
and critical position, as the early pietism of Kant was a factor 
in his ethical and philosophical development. 

The two teachers who had most to do with shaping the 
earlier scholarly tendencies of Oehler, were C. F. Schmid and 
C. F. Steudel. Schmid taught him what Biblical Theology is, 
and gave him an impetus, and ideas concerning its method, 
which were determinative of his future inquiries. Steudel 
was always his admired teacher, and was subsequently his be- 
loved friend, as well as father-in-law. But we are assured by 
his biographer that the young Oehler was not blind to the 
great faults and gaps which lay in those “ premises of the old 
supernaturalism ” which Steudel believed and taught. 

The treatment which Oehler received during the early 
years of his professional career at the hands of the rationalistic 
party in Tiibingen, undoubtedly had some influence in con- 
firming his native conservatism. It amounted almost to perse- 
cution; if the effort to prevent cherished hopes of position 
and influence as a teacher of the young can be called persecu- 
tion. For some time Baur and his followers prevented the 
promotion of Oehler. But the course of these Rationalists 
compares very favorably in this regard with that of the wltra- 
Orthodox. For who does not know that the name of Heng- 
stenberg must remain as the synonym of theological bitterness 
and acrimony /—a warning, if such men would take warning, 
to his theological descendants in the present generation. It is 
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cheering to read that, in later years when Oehler came to 
Tiibingen, Baur met him in such a noble and liumane way as 
to erase all traces of the severe pain he had formerly occasioned. 

The earlier theological views of Oehler were broadened by a 
more critical study of the Old Testament, and of the writings 
of that master of the art which recognizes the claims both of 
breadth and of intensity, Dr. Martin Luther. His teaching of 
the young men of Germany, in connection with his experience 
of the powerlessness of the older dogmatic views and dog- 
matic methods to win and keep the best convictions of these 
young men, had the same broadening effect. Nor can his in- 
tercourse with Beek, Weizsiicker, and others, be left out of 
account. But above all, his own inherited and cultivated con- 
scientiousness, and his scrupulous fidelity to truth in the exami- 
nation of truth, prevented him from espousing partisan 
opinions, whether so-called liberal or so-called orthodox. That 
it cost Oehler something intelligently to arrive at and faith- 
fully to maintain this middle position,—mediating but not 
compromising, evangelical but not orthodox after the fashion 
of Hengstenberg,—there is proof enough. Like all conscien- 
tious souls, he had to work his way out into the light ; he had 
by a way of trial to find the place where faith and faithful- 
ness to his own intellectual powers, given of God, could unite. 
In 1847 we find him writing te Dettinger as follows: “ Jn 
heart an opponent of the destructive criticism, in intellect 
taken captive by it, Iam swimming here between two seas, on 
the one side accusing myself of unbelief, on the other of dis- 
honesty. Oh this Pentateuch, Joshua and Judges especially !” 
Signiticant words are these as indicating that honest and thor- 
ough inquiry, without which the work of no man can stand 
in the searching tires of the present century. Concerning the 
ultimate effect of this inquiry we find his biographer making 
the following assertion: “ His unpartisan sense of truth caused 
him finally to discover the true point of standing on this domain. 
Later on he could never bring himself to be friendly with a 
positive and conservative criticism that drives things to an ex- 
treme, and just as little with apologists who, like the friends of 
Job, ‘lie for the honor of God.’ He, therefore, could not avoid 
adopting certain weighty isagogic results of the more thorough 
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criticism ; for example, the existence of several historiographic 
currents in the Pentateuch,—even earlier than the similar con- 
fession of Delitzsch.” 

All the influences already mentioned conspired to equip 
Oehler well for his work as a systematic expositor of the He- 
brew writers. The same influences, however, resulted in his 
being always confined within certain limitations. He was not 
great in the gifts of speculative inquiry or of dialectical skill. 
He was not a discoverer of hidden truths or a forerunner of a 
new evangel. He produced, as his friendly biographer admits, 
no single work of preéminent distinction. He was, indeed, as 
the same writer claims, in some sort “ predestined ” to be an 
interpreter of the Old Testament. For he had the character- 
istics which the aged peasant styled, “‘ a narrow conscience and 
a broad heart.” What was unscientific and what was hypo- 
critical alike displeased him. He was perhaps, as he would 
have himself confessed, too much “a man of the law,” an Old 
Testament man particularly. But he did his work thoroughly, 
with “ German industry” and “ German fidelity.” And his 
influence was, and will be, as Diestel aftirmed of it, wider than 
he in his modesty supposed possible. 

This indication of the position of Oehler, as derived from 
the facts of his life, can be confirmed, though only imper- 
fectly, by quotations from his book on “ Old Testament Theol- 
ogy.” For a clear and satisfactory definition of the position 
of its author toward the fundamental questions of criticism 
and history, this book leaves much to be desired. None the 
less true is it, however, that the indications which it does 
afford are in full accord with what has already been said. In 
the book Oehler always appears as the opponent of the views 
espoused by the school for which Kuenen and Wellhausen 
stand as representative names. This fact is so apparent that it 
has doubtless betrayed some of his more superficial readers 
into the belief that Oehler was the advocate of a total disre- 
gard of the results of modern criticism, and of the post- 
Reformation dogma of inspiration as applied throughout to 
the books of the Old Testament. Let not those who wish to 
admire him for such a pitiful reason, so egregiously deceive 


themselves. 
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Oehler, in his work on “ Old Testament Theology,” repeat- 
edly insists upon the necessity of approaching the Hebrew 
writers from the historical point of view. At the outset (p. 1) 
he declares that whoever “has not learned to understand the 
Old Testament in its historical connection . . . lacks the right 
key to its meaning.” The history of Israel must be subjected 
to a process of critical sifting in order that it may give us 
“the real historical facts which the theology of the Old Testa- 
ment reproduces as the contents of faith” (7 f.). In aecord- 
ance with this position, we find Oehler insisting that the Bible 
shall not be used as a kind of promptuarium, or store-room, 
made up of proof-texts gathered from all parts, and all esti- 
mated as of like value (p. 2). He declares (p. 3) that “the 
old atomistic system of Scripture proof must be superseded by 
one which shows that the truths of salvation formulated in 
doctrinal statements are the result of the whole historical 
process through which Revelation has passed.” He sharply 
criticises (p. 21, 27) the theologians who continue to hold the 
post-Reformation point of view, and who “find in the Old 
Testament the metaphysical doctrines of Christianity.” He 
truly asserts that “for a long time supernaturalism did com- 
paratively little for Old Testament theology” (p. 36). The 
dogmatist, who “forces the doctrinal contents of the Old 
Testament into a framework brought to it from without,” 
does not secure the approval of Oehler (p. 42). But the first 
and great leaders of Protestantism did not deal with the He- 
brew writings in this unlawful way; even Reuchlin, and he 
especially, rendered “ immortal service ” in claiming that “ exe- 
gesis should be independent of the traditions of the church.” 
Very little of the Old Testament is to be considered as dog- 
matic ; except as it is historically preparatory to Christianity it 
does not claim to limit Christian faith. “ Dogmas, the posi- 
tive doctrines of faith and life which demand acknowledg- 
ment and obedience,” says Oehler (p. 6 f.), “are found in the 
Old Testament, for the most part only in the Pentateuch. .. . 
The further development of religious knowledge, which is 
found in the prophetic books, the Psalms, and the books of 
the Hhokhma (Job, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes) are inaccurately 
characterized by this expression” (viz: dogmatic). “The 
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theology of the Old Testament, therefore, has to handle as 
such what is only in germ, and of the nature of presentiment ; 
it has to show how the Old Testament, in the narrowness and 
unfinished state which characterizes in many parts its doc- 
trinal contents, points from itself to something higher.” The 
Judaism (I will add whether among the Jews or in the Chris- 
tian Church) which finds the completion of dogma in the Old 
Testament, he fitly compares with the Mohammedan view of 

the Koran (p. 7). In very truth, this whole way of looking at 

the Hebrew sacred Scriptures is not Christian, whether judged 

by the New Testament doctrine or by the permanent doctrinal 

views of the Christian Church. It is not even Protestant doc- 

trine ; its origin is in Rabbinical grounds, its outgrowth was 

the temporary and abnormal excrescence known as the post- 
Reformation dogma. 

The foregoing statement of Oehler’s position toward the 
study of the Old Testament in general might lead us to con- 
jecture somewhat securely what his position would be with re- 
spect to the nature of revelation and of Sacred Scripture. 
Revelation in general, he believes to be “ God’s witness and 
communication of Himself to the world for the realization of 
the end of creation, and for the reéstablishment of the full 
communion of man with God.” Of course, then, the heathen 
are subjects of this general revelation. The revelation of the 
Bible, which * first appears in the form of a covenant between 
God and a chosen race,” is special (p. 15). But this special 
revelation is not, as the older theology believed, essentially 
and almost exclusively a revelation of doctrine. For, if this 
were all, “it would in fact have been better if it had pleased 
(sod to send directly from heaven a ready-made system of doc- 
trine. This is, as is well known, the Mohammedan idea of 
revelation” (p. 17). The special revelation * falls into two 
principal divisions, the Old and the New Testament, which 
stand to each other in the relation of preparation and fulfill- 
ment” (p. 18). These are different, and the New Testament 
emphasizes the difference; it speaks of the Old Testament 
teachings and institutions, divested of their fulfillment in 
Christ, as poor and beggarly rudiments (p. 19). “ The Old 
Testament itself . . . . acknowledges that the manifestation of 
God’s kingdom at that time was imperfect and temporary.” 
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On the “burning question”, What is the Bible /—or, as the 
same question is ordinarily phrased, on the “Inspiration of 
Scripture ”—the views of Oehler are, as a matter of course, 
only very briefly expressed in his “ Old Testament Theology.” 
But the same views which are only briefly expressed are im- 
plied in almost every discussion it contains. In one passage, 
at least, Oehler has distinctly informed us what he considers 
to be the true doctrine of Sacred Scripture. This passage is 
particularly commended to the consideration of his admirers in 
this country. It plainly will not do to say that so brief a pas- 
sage, even | its conclusions be rejected, cannot affect one’s 
admiration for and confidence in Oehler ; because brief as the 
passage is, the position which it assumes is a fundamental one 
for all his subsequent discussions. In criticizing the view of 
Rothe, Oehler says (p. 8): “ The Bible is not revelation itself; 
it is the record of revelation. (The italics are ours.) Neither 
do we deny the proposition, that he to whom the reality of 
revelation is made certain by means of the Bible as its record 
takes toward the Scriptures ‘a free position of faith.” Our 
author next remarks upon the necessity of receiving the Bible, 
as such a means for attaining certainty in faith, “ without pre- 
conceived opinions,” and then adds the following pregnant 
sentence: “ He who has won in this way the conviction that 
Holy Scripture is the truly witnessing record of the divine 
purpose of salvation, and of the historical facts which serve to 
its realization, and that in 7t is contained the word of God as 
the means by which every one can lay hold of salvation—he, 
in the joyful consciousness of his faith in revelation, will cer- 
tainly fail to be bound by human traditions concerning Holy 
Scripture, whether these originated with the Jewish scribes, or 
with our older Protestant theology, whatever be the respect 
which he may feel due to them ; but neither will he surrender 
himself to a criticism in which we can everywhere see that it 
does not rest upon the consciousness of faith which Rothe 
commends.” Our Lutheran friends in this country should 
consider well the words which I have italicised; for their 
author remained throughout a consistent and devoted Lutheran, 
a distinguished defender of the Lutheran Confession. — If 
those who bear the name of the great Reformer cannot bring 
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themselves into sympathy with Luther’s views concerning the 
nature of the Bible and of the Christian “ consciousness of 
faith,” let them at least respect the memory of comrades like 
Tholuck and Oehler. 

Oehler’s general view of the nature of the Bible as the 
“record of revelation” and the “ vehicle of the Word of God,” 
to be interpreted and accepted with a blending of free criti- 
cism and that “consciousness of faith” ‘upon whieh right 
criticism rests, is certainly very far from the view of the post- 
Reformation dogma. It is to this latter view that Oehler re- 
fers when he connects the “older Protestant theology ” with 
“the Jewish scribes.” Nor is this connection an accidental 
affair. He who knows Church history at all thoroughly, 
knows that the ancient Jewish scribes and “ the older Protestant 
theology” are, in the springs of motive and the methods of 
domatizing, singularly alike. 

The particular applications of the above-mentioned view of 
Sacred Scripture, which occur in Oehler’s “ Oid Testament 
Theology,” are too numerous to admit of mention. It accords 
with this view, when Oehler, at the very beginning of his 
work (p. 2) answers the question, What makes the Old Testa- 
ment to be Holy Scripture? by agreeing with the opinion of 
Hofmann: “ Our position is, that the history contained in 
Scripture being the history of Israel, is what makes it Holy 
Scripture; for Israel is the people whose history is the call to 
salvation.” With regard to the critical and historical ques- 
tions of the origin of the Pentateuch, Oehler nowhere in this 
work, so far as I am aware, clearly defines his position. Such 
a fact is reasonable ground of complaint against any scientific 
expositor of Old Testament theology. We have seen from 
his life, however, how sharply and deeply this question had 
cut its way into his soul. The importance which he attached 
to it would even seem exaggerated to many equally conscien- 
tious and devout students of the Bible. We have been told 
by his biographer that he admitted that criticism has proved 
its main position, viz: “ the existence of several historiographic 
currents in the Pentateuch,” and that he made this admission 
earlier than did Delitzsch. In view of the utter disregard of 
truth of fact which has recently been shown by those who 
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have undertaken to teach the people on this important subject, 
it needs to be repeated that in Germany, for some time past, 
the number of scholars who have not coincided in this admis- 
sion can be counted on the fingers of one hand. In spite of 
Oehler’s failure clearly to define his critical position, certain 
expressions in his book point out the direction of that position. 
Thus on page fifty-two we find him speaking of “the redactor 
of the Pentateuch, who in so many eases shows his skill in 
fitting the different sources into each other.” In another pas- 
sage (p. 75), after remarking that “the structure of the legis- 
lative portions of the Pentateuch belongs to the department of 
Old Testament Introduction,” he adds: “ The swecession of 
the laws has not the systematic arrangement of a formal code, 
but each law is put in the place in which its publication ap- 
pears to be necessary.” As to the date and origin of Deuter- 
onomy, his “ Theology” does not appear to contain any clear 
indication of his opinion. Oehler frequently seeks relief by 
the opportunity, which his subject offers him, of relegating 
the underlying critical questions to the discussions of Biblical 
Introduction. 

The mediating position of this author is further illustrated 
by his treatment of such topies as the “angel of Jehovah,” 
the Old Testament doctrine of future life, the doctrine of 
miracles, the nature of prediction and its fulfillment, the na- 
ture of the writings called Hhokhma. On all these topics his 
opinion is, in all important respects, as conservative as is con- 
sistent with a right general position toward the doctrine of 
Sacred Scripture, and as can be vindicated in the light of the 
past century of intense study of the Bible by Christian 
scholars. It is for this reason that I wish to sink the plea for 
Oehler, and for every other individual critic or author, in the 
plea for a fair and genial consideration of the claims of honest 
Christian scholarship. Upon these claims, and upon the way 
in which they are being dealt with at present in this country 
by a portion of the religious press, I wish to speak the follow- 
ing plain words. 

in the first place, it is manifest that a large number of those 
who criticise these mediating and evangelical views, whenever 
such views are derived from a frank and hearty acceptance of 
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the results of biblical research, have themselves no firm ground 
of standing. Neither their praise nor their condemnation 
is given with an open eye; he will, therefore, surely be misled 
whose judgment is in the keeping of such critics. I do not 
speak of those careful and candid scholars who, after due in- 
quiry, cannot even go as far as does Oehler, or of those who 
tind themselves compelled to go much further than he toward 
certain negative positions of the so-called higher criticism. | 
speak of a large class of uninformed or prejudiced writers, 
who, for the most part with their names concealed, make an 
impression upon the public (great numbers of the ministers 
included) through the religious newspapers. The shifting atti- 
tude of these writers shows that they are dimly conscious of 
never having found any tenable position for their own faith in 
the Bible. 

It is also manifest that this shifting and half-hearted tra- 
ditional attitude toward Sacred Scripture cannot much longer 
maintain itself against the firm and rapid advances of Christian 
scholarship. Men will not be able forever to play fast and 
loose with the fundamental questions of theology and criticism. 
The majority will in time see the inconsistency of admitting 
the existence of even minute historical errors in the Bible and 
then affirming a dogma which is overthrown by a single such 
admission, of apologizing for the relative moral imperfection 
of much of the Old Testament, and then advocating a theory 
of “ verbal” or “plenary ” inspiration, in any historical mean- 
ing of those terms. The Church of Christ, even in America 
and in the nineteenth century, will soon come to feel no alarm 
at the exercise of its Pauline privilege of distinguishing be- 
tween the spirit and the letter of Sacred Scripture. It will 
know whether there be any Holy Ghost within itself. It will 
learn in time to hear again the words of Christ and the 
Apostles, and the voice of the Church Catholic in all the ages, 
rather than the voice of Jewish Rabbis and of theologians 
like Calovius, and Quenstedt, and Gerhard. Protestantism 
will have, in time, more respect for its birthright, and will 
esteem the judgment of the great Reformers concerning the 
Bible, and concerning the analogy of faith, as more valuable 
than the contorted formulas of the post-Reformation dogma. 
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For it is well worth while in this connection to call atten- 
tion again to the position of the best scholarship toward the 
question of Sacred Scripture. The question as to what this 
position really is, is often pronouneed upon as though it were a 
question of epithets. It is purely a question of fact. The 
conservative and pious Oehler may be considered as just 
within the lines which this scholarship considers it desirable to 
try to defend. A very large body of men whom the Christian 
Church will never unchurch, have already retreated very much 
further in toward the central defences. Will these defences 
be best guarded by the irregulars who are firing far short of 
the advancing enemy from worn-out fusils and flint-lock mus- 
kets ¢ The very course of these irregulars shows that they are 
uneasy in the consciousness of their defenceless position. Why 
otherwise do they appeal with such shouts of welcome to the 
“German” scholars, when they think to derive help from them, 
and then sneer at everything “ Teutonic,’ when they find 
these scholars cannot be drilled in their company, or made to 
fight with their antiquated weapons. Why are Oehler, and 
Dillmann, and Strack, and Delitzsch, and Riehm, quoted as 
authorities against Graf and Wellhausen, and then abused 
under the breath when it is found that they have all abandoned 
the traditional views of the Jewish Synagogue, and the views 
of the post-Reformation theologians? Why are Weiss, and 
Meyer, and Tholuck, and Bleek, treated to sugar plums with 
one hand and threatened with the rod with the other hand ¢ 
Is it because those who praise and blame, alike ignorantly, can- 
not always reach the real views of these conservative critics, 
since the originals are to them sealed books ? Or is it because 
newspaper critics in general cannot be expected to wait even 
to read the translations of these German masters of criticism / 

It is further to be noted that Oehler plainly did not accept 
certain alternatives which are current among us. We are, in- 
deed, being treated just now to a number of most amazing 
alternatives. Among such alternatives are the following: 
Either the synagogue tradition of the Mosaic authorship of the 
whole Pentateuch or else the vagaries of Graf and Wellhausen ; 
either the affirmation that the sacred books are alike and 
throughout infallible or else the surrender of all contidence in 
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their authority ; either the complete identification of Proverbs, 
and Canticles, and Esther with the Word of God in the strict- 
est sense, or else the denial of the existence of any Word of 
God ; in fine, either the post-Reformation dogma as we hold it 
in direct succession from its eminent advocates of the seven- 
teenth century, or else the acceptance of the modern natural- 
ism and agnosticism. I will venture to put these alternatives, 
and others like them, into one final form which shall represent 
the substance of them all; either the spirit of Calovius, whose 
daily prayer is said to have been—Jmple me, deus, odio haereti- 
corum,—or else the spirit of Thomas Paine; either the views 
of ancient Jewish Rabbis and their modern representatives, or 
else the views of Strauss and Renan. But who gave these 
wise men in the midst of us their right to impose upon their 
brethren such amazing alternatives? And who, that knows 
the case, will for a moment submit to such an imposition ? 

In view of the position and manners of those to whom allu- 
sion has just been made, we hail with pleasure the dissemina- 
tion of works like that of Oehler. We heartily desire that 
translations of similar German works, as they have been given 
to the English-reading public by the houses of T. and T. 
Clark, of Edinburgh, of the Scribners, of New York, and by 
other publishing houses in England and in this country, should 
have the widest possible circulation. The circulation of such 
books will help to bring forward the cause of truth and of lib- 
erty. Nor can we refrain from expressing our pleasure at the 
fact that Oehler’s “Old Testament Theology” has already 
been introduced as a text-book in the Seminaries of Yale and 
of Princeton. We shall take a great interest in noting how 
the positions of Oehler, as we have truly stated them in his 
own words, are made to conform with, or to modify, the 
teaching in systematic theology which is given in this latter 
Seminary. 
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ArticLe VI.—THE SOCIETY SYSTEM OF YALE 
COLLEGE. 


‘* Zeal for the public good is the characteristic of a man of honor, and 
a gentleman, and must take place of pleasures, profits, and all other 
private gratifications. Whoever wants this motive is an open enem9, 
or an inglorious neuter to mankind, in proportion to the misapplied 
advantages with which nature and fortune have blessed him.” 


OF late years the secret society system of- Yale College has 
been challenged with inereasing frequency. In 1875 the 
Sophomore societies were abolished by the faculty ; in 1876 an 
organized band of students broke into and claimed to have 
rifled one of the Senior Society halls. This unprecedented 
vandalism was continued, in 1878, by another set of collegiate 
marauders defacing with paint both Senior buildings. The 
offenders were tried in the City Court, but escaped free of fine 
or imprisonment, through technicalities, much to the disap- 
pointment of some of the most prominent citizens and best 
legal talent in New Haven. 

During this year a daily anti-Senior Society newspaper was 
started and vigorously conducted so as to thwart the society 
men in every way. 

Soon afterwards the Freshmen Societies ceased to exist, by 
order of the fates which control the destinies of the Univer- 
sity—and the marking-books! Following this period of un- 
rest came an elaborate pamphlet from aman who had belonged 
to the societies of each year, from first to last, who sought 
to prove that the whole system was pernicious and should be 
abolished. Lastly, this year, the crusade against the societies 
was transferred to the columns of prominent metropolitan 
journals, where alumnus and undergraduate emulated each 
other in striving to point out enormities committed by the 
societies. 

To deny that such a retrospéct is in the highest degree un- 
satisfactory would be insincere ; for there are many first class 
colleges possessing a greater number of societies than Yale, at 
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which the utmost good feeling prevails on this subject, among 
the faculty and the students themselves. Whether the Yale 
Societies are guilty or not of the charges made against them 
is not the first question in order. The very fact that almost 
every year the students are more or less divided on this 
score, that twice within the past ten years the faculty have 
thought necessary to exercise their rarely used prerogative of 
syppressing time-honored student customs—the Freshmen and 
the Sophomore Societies—augurs that germs of further dissen- 
sion may exist fatal to that harmony which is indispensable to 
the greatest usefulness of the University. 

Silence has always been the policy of the societies when 
assailed, however unjustly, because they have realized that to 
do justice to their cause they would have to reveal much which, 
even though highly commendable in itself, rightly concerned 
no men excepting their members. The Societies have never 
yet, even with a mob at their doors, been forced to capit- 
ulate or offer explanations to their assailants, and it is ex- 
tremely improbable that they ever will condescend to do so. 
But when the controversy concerning them is taken from the 
college arena and the reading public is invoked to act as 
judge, when the good name of the University is dragged 
through the mire by her own sons, and the faculty and the 
corporation directly appealed to, “to right a crying evil,” we 
believe the usual conditions of “society etiquette” to be 
altered—that plain words, between man and man, are best ; 
that reformers should be held to prove their damaging charges, 
or silenced with the deserved contempt which awaits men who 
have not hesitated, intentionally, or unintentionally to compro- 
mise the innocent. The time for delay, for allowing things to 
“adjust” themselves would appear to have passed. The 
charges against the societies themselves and against the man- 
agement of the College for allowing them to exist, have been 
formally presented ; and now, in common justice, the condem- 
nation of the body of the alumni should be centered against 
the societies on their demerits, or in case no valid objections 
can be raised against their existence, they should frankly be 
bidden to go their way unmolested, without the constant 
reproach that the advantages which they offer are selfish ad- 
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vantages, for a few, obtained at the expense of the many. 
A mere attempt at friendly discussion will often go far to- 
ward the settlement of a serious difficulty, unless the parties 
are hopelessly estranged. Surely no society abolitionist, how- 
ever radical, will claim that the body of society men and the 
body of “neutrals” ave hopelessly estranged from each other 
or from their college. Perhaps, too, a simple statement 
of the points at issue and of the principles which underlie 
them, will disclose the remedy for any evils which may chance 
to cause this ‘“ misunderstanding ”—if that word is strong 
enough to explain “why graduates of Yale have boasted that’ 
they dissuade young men from joining their Alma Mater and 
that they will never give of their own means to her so long 
as the present society system exists.” ° 
Few simple things have been more misstated and misunder- 
stood, than this same system. It dates from 1832. In that 
year a Senior Society of fifteen men was established. A 
second Senior Society followed in 1842. The first Junior So- 
ciety was founded in 1836; a second in 1838; the third in 
1844. They each took about twenty men from a class. The 
first Sophomore Society—a relic of “ Bully Club” days—was 
acknowledged to the public in 1838 ; a second dates from 1846. 
On the death of these, two more Sophomore Societies were 
established, in 1864. Their membership was larger than that 
of the Junior Societies. One Freshman ‘Society saw the light 
in 1840; a second in 1845; a third in 1855. They included 
virtually the whole Freshman class. The very rapid succession 
of these societies—no less than nine within fifteen years—indi- 
cates that there was a positive need of their existence. The 
opportunities for literary and social culture afforded by the 
College were then far fewer than now. Textual instruetion in 
helles-lettres was furnished by one Professor. The library 
facilities were comparatively small. The College press was 
not yet in existence. The old College devastation were too 
small and uncomfortable to allow any considerable gathering 
of undergraduates in one room for purposes of relaxation and 
culture. The houses of public entertainment in the neighbor- 
hood of the College were ordinary hotels or saloons, unattrac- 
tive in appearance, or perhaps of disreputable character. An 
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undergraduate club, with smoking and billiard rooms, and res- 
taurant attached, was yet an undreamed dream of the far 
future. True, there was, at the beginning of the epoch allu- 
ded to, a place of daily though hardly popular resort, man- 
aged entirely by students, anything but exclusive in character, 
for its name was—Commons / But if tradition is not mislead- 
ing on this point, or unless the said institution has degenerated 
very .rapidly of late years, the frugal cheer of that ancient 
establishment was not such as to induce its patrons to linger 
long about the festive board. The venerable open debating 
societies, Linonia and Brothers, were then in a transition pe- 
riod. The loss of good fellowship, engendered by their fre- 
quent theatricals, tinally prohibited by an edict of the faculty, 
haal not yet been atoned for by the establishment of grand 
tourneys of debate, nor had the noisy strife for the largest 
membership, characteristic of their later days, begun to hold 
full sway. Of course real society pride was not to be fostered 
where membership in either society was placed wholly at the 
option of every unproved Freshman. Nor was devotion to 
society interests expected except in so far as it would promote 
selfish ends or consume idle moments. 

The tendency, therefore, for men of congenial tastes and 
similar habits to form themselves into small groups for wider 
and more positive culture, than they could otherwise obtain in 
the Yale College of those days, and, also, for the cementing of 
intimate friendships, was both natural and altogether praise- 
worthy. That these small groups should be kept strictly 
within class lines, was wholly in accord with the traditions and 
character of the College. Following the ceremonious etiquette 
in vogue in the English Universities at a corresponding period, 
our oldest Eastern Colleges enjoined many tokens of respect 

~ upon the new comers towards those whose residence among 

the classic shades was of greater standing. The years are re- 
corded when in those institutions the Freshmen became hew- 
ers of wood and drawers of water for the Seniors, to say noth- 
ing of their attending to the tutors’ coal—though this was 
sometimes put through the window instead of coming in by 
the door! Yale, the most conservative of the large colleges, 
has always been noted for preserving these class distinctions. 
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Long ago her students learned not only to, endure cheerfully, 
but to glory in class feeling. In the early days of the socie- 
ties there were no “ optional” studies which brought together 
students from different classes. All classmates studied the same 
portion of the curriculum at the same time, underwent the 
same “ polishing ” process at the hands of the faculty—and 
the other classes! hence always became devotedly attached to 
the leaders of their own class, intellectually, socially, and phys- 
ically. Given these conditions, it followed almost inevitably 
that if there were to be secret societies at Yale, they would be 
class societies. 

The theory of the system is equally clear and no less reason- 
able. The Freshman societies flung wide open their doors to 
every Verdant Green who chose to knock at them ; or rather, 
unless he had been pledged and instructed beforehand, he was 
hustled through those doors at a very lively rate, on recom- 
mendation of the Seylla or Charybdis delegation of Sophomores 
—whichever had happened to meet him first—-on his advent 
into the old New Haven R. R. Hades. The one and only use- 
ful feature of the Freshman societies was that they made 
men acquainted with ‘each other early in the course. Recom- 
mendation to a Sophomore society was mainly of a social 
character. Cards and theatricals gave the lighter element of 
a class a chance to have its day, or rather its nights. In Junior 
year when the discipline of the curriculum had begun to tell 
and men’s abilities were recognized at their true worth, these 
conditions were reversed. The Junior societies aspired to, 
even if they did not always attain, scholarship and literary 
work of a high order. The Senior societies became the neces- 
sary and logical climax to the others, recognizing friendships, 
which had been formed, perhaps, in Freshman year, appreciat- 
ing the sociability displayed in the Sophomore societies, look- 
ing eritically though justly at the literary work of Junior 
year, seeking to mingle in fair proportion in their membership 
all of these elements without slighting any one of them. So 
that viewed from the vantage-ground of historical knowledge 
this same system, which has often been called * hopelessly con- 
fused and purposeless,” is seen to be at once simpler and fairer 
to all conditions of men, and likely to prove more lasting than 
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those in vogue at ary other colleges. In most of these colleges 
men are “rushed” into general, all-class “fraternities” early in 
Freshman year, before they can possibly be acquainted from 
personal experience—the only satisfactory test—with the con- 
nections and friendships they are thus pledging themselves to 
for a life-time. But many men in each class, perhaps the 
majority of them, who would like to do so, are never asked to 
join any fraternity. At Yale, no man is or was, when the 
Freshman societies were in existence, refused a chance to dem- 
onstrate his society qualitications. Neither was any one asked 
to take a more honorable seat until he did make that demon- 
stration. To reach the final goal was not a matter of one 
month or one year, but of three years’ open, honorable com- 
petition, with many men, of many kinds. 

Undoubtedly there are some valid objections to any customs 
which magnify class distinctions. Where embryonic bullyism 
exists among the Sophomores, for instance, this nuisance may 
sometimes be hatched into vigorous being by mistaken class 
enthusiasm. At all first-class Eastern colleges, however, the 
old obnoxious forms of hazing have dug their own graves and 
will soon cease to be regarded as bugbears by the most timid 
of faculties. By not “running” with cronies in other classes 
the “hail fellow! well-met” element may lose some oppor- 
tunities for the noisier kind of sociability. Likewise, a few of 
the best intellects in a class may occasionally feel themselves 
hampered in contining their close friendships to class lines. 
To read some of the criticisms which have been made, it 
might be supposed that to go beyond those boundaries a hair’s 
breadth constituted a criminal offense. This is of course non- 
sense. Very strong affinities will find themselves out under all 
circumstances ; especially is this true with the friendships of 
young men. The worst that class feeling can do, is to frown 
at too great a display of friendship, in public, between men of 
different classes, as in bad taste because calculated to reflect 
slightingly on the classmates of one or both friends. In other 
words, a reasonable, if not liberal view of the question is, that 
where classes range from one hundred and fifty to two hun- 
dred liberally educated young men, any one such body furn- 
ishes every opportunity for legitimate friendships to flourish ; 
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that in fact they will there perfect themselves to a degree 
under any other circumstances impossible. To value one an- 
other through life men must be welded together by some such 
process. Often to the worldly man the name classmate is a 
magic spell, softening the impulses, leading back the imagina- 
tion to scenes of youthful buoyancy and high resolve. 

We have dwelt upon class-feeling because writing from the 
conviction that the present societies cannot, as has so often and 
so glibly been suggested by outsiders, be modified so as to in- 
clude men from several classes at the same time. All attempts 
to do so at Yale have hitherto failed ignominiously. The 
oldest Junior society after an honorable career of more than a 
quarter of a century, waned and died in opposing college 
opinion on this’ point of admitting Sophomores and Fresh- 
men. The presence of Sophomores at Freshmen societies was 
their béte noir. The Juniors contributed much more than the 
Sophomores themselves to the riotous proceedings which broke 
up those societies. The presence of many Seniors at the 
Junior societies, except on extra occasions, is regarded as 
rather a nuisance. Unless the Junior buildings were greatly 
enlarged, at much expense, they could not possibly accommo- 
date a quota from several classes, unless the representation 
from each was made so small as to omit at least half of the 
available material. This reasoning is negatived in the case of 
smaller colleges without much class-feeling. 

The critics of the Yale society system, differing with the fac- 
ulty, have invariably ignored the Juniors’ societies while lay- 
ing much stress upon the Seniors’. Presumably, therefore, in 
their opinion, the former are satisfactory and in no need of 
reforming. From the charge that the Senior societies domi- 
nate and have muzzled the college press, an extra-college reader 
would infer that all the editors are society men. As a matter 
of fact on all the college press proper (7. ¢., excepting the Yale 
Literary Magazine, which, as its name implies, pays little or 
no attention to current topics) the non-Senior society men 
always greatly outnumber the elect. Only a half dozen of the 
two score or more of editors appointed annually are chosen as 
society representatives, and then never until they have won 
their position by fair competition and long apprenticeship as 
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contributors. The reason that the editors are appointed in- 
stead of elected by the class is that this was found by practical 
experience to be the only way of keeping up the literary stan- 
dard of the college press. Formerly mere personal popularity 
put men into these very responsible positions. Certainly no 
one looking over files of the Yale papers since this change has 
been made can complain that the new régime has not been 
steady and true to its cause. The society men have never 
striven to establish an organ of their own. The society abo- 
litionists—more correctly, two or three of the most radical 
of them—have tried this experiment, during intervals of sev- 
eral years, and it has always ended in flat failure. Many men 
have complained because they thought newspapers had done 
injustice to them or their hobbies. It remains for the society 
abolitionists to feel injured because the college press never 
alludes in any way to the subject of societies. A moment’s 
serious reflection will convince the most skeptical that this is 
the only course not sure to be fraught with constant vexation, 
without the slightest compensating gain, to all parties con- 
cerned. The society men differ among themselves, and to pre 
serve a constant equilibrium between the three or more fac- 
tions, if general society discussions were allowed to overload 
the columns of college news-papers—as was the case a few 
years ago, much to everybody’s disgust—would be simply an 
impossibility. The leading New Haven journals have regular 
departments for daily college news, contributed by college 
men, usually “neutrals”; and unlimited space would be 
granted them to ventilate any real wrongs of which the soci- 
eties were guilty. 

So far as we are aware only one opponent of the society 
system has had the hardihood to affirm, “the evil worms itself 
into our religious life, it introduces friction into our religious 
development,” ¢. ¢., by estranging from their classmates the 
“ deacons” who are society men. If substantiated by a single 
fact this ought to be regarded as a very serious charge against 
the societies. But coming merely as an anonymous and unau- 
thenticated assertion, in the N. Y. WVation, it may be dismissed 
with the remark that between the supposition that men of the 
character of class deacons would become “ estranged” from 
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their classmates, or the alternative, that men of the stamp of 
society abolitionists would become “estranged” from the 
“deacons,” there probably will not be any great hesitation on 
the part of any observer of the types of young men as exem- 
plitied at Yale. 

A statement that the societies are over-expensive bears its 
refutation on its face. No men, however bitter, have boasted 
that they were left out of the societies simply on this score. 
In both societies almost every year are found several students 
of very little financial means. It should not be forgotten that 
they are institutions of forty or fifty years’ standing, whose 
property has been fully paid for. As they increase in age 
they will doubtless become almost self-supporting, perhaps able 
to lend aid rather than compelled to ask it. 

With the “old graduates ”’—if there are any who answer to 
this honorable appellation—doubtless the strongest bias against 
the “small” societies is that they have interfered with the 
“great” ones, Linonia and Brothers in Unity. Facts cannot, 
however, be twisted into supporting this theory. The epoch 
from about 1840 to 1860, of the greatest development of the 
“small ” societies, the foundation of their prestige, was coinci- 
dent with the greatest prosperity of the old debating societies. 
Then it was, 1853, that their halls were provided and their 
library facilities largely increased; a regular system of prize 
debates, 1850-1853, was established in both of them. Men 
felt that they could make or mar their reputation more in 
those debates than in the regular college exercises. Competi- 
tion for elections to the select societies insured the honors and 
offices of the large ones being held in high esteem and also 
drew the large attendance which is the prime element of suc- 
cess in such gatherings. Politics certainly thrived under, per- 
haps were fostered by, this régime. The old societies did not 
die from politics, however, but from neglect. There were 
many natural and unavoidable causes at work to produce this 
neglect. A long list of new attractions claimed the under- 
graduates’ attention and time ; enlargement of the curriculum 
so as to include optional studies; athletics; development of 
the college press ; increased ease in dormitory life, etc. Be- 
sides all these good and sufticient causes for a lessening of the 
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college student’s interest in the old style of debating, the taste 
of the times had moved steadily in the same direction. In 
Congress, in legislatures, in correspondence, clearness, force, 
brevity, were- now preferred to studied elegance. Facts and 
figures ruled the day. As useless to ery out against the 
telegraph and the rapid mail itself, or to join Ruskin in his 
Lilliputian squeaks against railroads, as to inveigh against 
bright college boys for following the all-pervading, all-con- 
trolling taste of the times. In deference, however, to repeated 
appeals from respected alumni to whom, perhaps, their own 
early efforts in oratory appeared magnified in retrospect, a fair 
trial was given, six years ago, to revive the old system. Both 
Senior societies, both Junior societies also, gave a hearty sup- 
port to the movement, which was carefully planned and inau- 
gurated with every prospect of success. That the experiment 
ended in failure was not the fault of the management but of 
the plan itself. This was not the first element of an education 
once deemed essential, and very likely really indispensable at 
the time, but long since discarded as useless for present needs. 
We have yet to learn of Harvard or Johns Hopkins, the 
leaders in the University idea, supporting great debating soci- 
eties like Linonia and Brothers were in their prime. Yale is 
well equipped with class debating societies, admirably con- 
ducted according to modern canons. The only advantage of a 
general debating society would be for wider practice in parlia- 
f mentary law. 
— ~ It is straining at a gnat to deny that “ college work deterio- 
‘rates about the time the society elections are announced ”— 
the hottest portion of the spring. This is literally and so con- 
spicuously true that the discerning faculty, either by reason of 
their well known partiality to athletics, or to make student-life 
in general more blissful, or, possibly, having some remote 
thought of the ¢oming “annuals,” invariably shorten the ad- 
vance work and institute review lessons. But what connection 
there is between the societies, where a few hours are spent on 
one or two evenings of each week, and deterioration in scholar- 
ship, is not patent on the surface. 
“ Politics” exist at Yale and are to some extent increased 
by the presence of the societies. Also, “ politics” sometimes 
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of a more objectionable kind, exist at every large College 
where there are no secret societies. Young blood must find 
occasional excitement either in competition or in dissipation. 
Given any body of five hundred or a thousand young men, 
‘living together, with leisure at their disposal, and there will be 
sure to be among them personal rivalries and jealousies, for 
leadership in the thousand and one organizations which spring 
up about a great University, whether societies are included 
among them or not. The wisest faculties have long since dis- 
covered that in most cases the students can govern themselves, 
socially, far better than any one else can govern them. Amer- 
ican students are proverbially haters of shams; shams will not 
long be tolerated among them with their consent. High sound- 
ing and hasty charges which sometimes are bandied about 
until they create a little tornado of excitement in a particular 
class, are usually soon settled in a manly class debate. Con- 
cerning the Senior Societies, the author of “Four Years at 
Yale,” a non-Senior Society man, and not over partial to them, 
states in his book, “ The part played by them in politics is 
simply a negative one.” 

Still more specious is the charge that favoritism rules the 
elections, that relationships and personal friendships are ac- 
knowledged before merit. Year after year the nearest rela- 
tives, sons, brothers, nephews, the most cordial friends and 
room-mates, are left out of both Senior Societies simply be- 
cause they fall below the required standard for membership. 
Of course the societies are urged strongly to take them, and of 
course they wish to do so—but their reputation and prosperity 
are dependant upon their impartiality in bestowing their hon- 
ors. If the Yale Senior Societies are remarkable in anything it 
is in this—that they have striven so rigidly and courageously to 
live up to their own ideas. It may be confidently asserted 
without fear of contradiction, by any one who will base his 
views on specific comparisons, that no other college societies, 
or clubs in this country, have been so uniformly consistent in 
this particular. This may be idealism, when birth, influence, 
money, are outranked by personal character and attainments ; 
but if so, it must be classed with the mistakes which make the 
world a more useful and kindly place of abode. More than 
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their selectness, their age, their etiquette, or all of these com- 
bined, has the independence of the Senior Societies upheld 
their prestige. Should they lower their requirements but for 
a few years, they would be left, as Carlyle has pictured the 
unsuccessful editor, to die simply of neglect. The societies being 
administered by young men are liable to make mistakes in their 
estimates of men, which they probably regret more keenly 
than any one else as soon as they have been demonstrated. 
Upon this point the author of “ Four Years at Yale” says: 
“Every year almost there is a great show of indignation over 
the injustice in the Senior Society elections which bring several 
big men to grief, yet it rarely happens that the good policy of 
the society in leaving them out is not indicated wathin a 
twelve month.” 

We hasten on to the crowning arguments against the socie- 
ties, viz: that men admit just before they join the societies 
they are bad for the College; that they tend to keep the non- 
society men from coming back to Commencements and other 
re-unions after graduation. The first pits the vague impres- 
sions of boys, who are quoted as saying they do not believe in 
the societies, but are most anxious to join them! against the 
avowed statements of mature men, many of them eminent 
men, including about half of the faculty and corporation, that 
the societies are properly conducted, useful and beneficial to 
the College. They give their presence and their influence and 
their money to upholding the societies. They are not the class 
of men likely to be untrue to their trusts as guardians of the 
College, to seek to perpetuate what was a selfish advantage 
for thirty men in one hundred and fifty or one hundred and 
seventy-tive. Resignation from any society or club is an easy 
matter for any one who becomes dissatistied with the principles 
or management of the organization with which he is connected. 
How many resignations have there been from the Yale Senior 
Societies, with their combined total of ninety-four years and 
membership of over fourteen hundred men? Just one on 
public record, so far as we have been able to learn. 

Upon the other point we have taken pains to collect some 
fresh evidence. The secretaries of three of the largest Eastern 
colleges, representing the widest extremes of society and 
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non-society life, upon being appealed to for information as 
to the attendance on class re-unions, reply as follows, with- 
out knowing the object of the interrogations. The Secretary 
of Yale College, under date of March 22d, 1884, says: “The 
Triennial meeting is the one of the most enthusiasm, and the 
numbers of recent years have I think been about seventy ; at 
the decennial of course there are fewer and so on to the semi- 
centennials.” The Secretary of Harvard College, under date 
of March 22d, 1884, writes, “ Every Commencement day is a 
sort of re-union for all classes here, and each one secures some 
particular room or rooms in the College dormitories for the 
purpose. Probably nota fifth, on the average—of classes grad- 
uated within ten years are got together and of older classes 
still less. Each class I believe, also—certainly most of them— 
have a dinner every three years about Commencement time. 
These occasions are of course rather better attended.” The 
Secretary of the College of New Jersey, writing on March 24th, 
1884, replies to our letter, “ Class re-unions take place every 
three years (men coming up for A. M.); then, sometimes, on 
the fifth anniversary ; after that every ten years; but there is 
no uniformity of practice and we have never kept any record 
of attendance.” 

In other words, at Yale, where class-feeling and its natural 
resultant, the societies, have fullest sway, class re-unions after 
graduation are by far the most frequent and largely attended. 
At Harvard where class feeling is not strong and societies are 
less potent the reunions are not so large; at Princeton where 
there are no secret societies the attendance on class gatherings 
is apparently smaller still and less regular. The logic of this 
is plain. By reason of their class intimacies, which the society 
system does more than any other one thing to encourage, the 
Yale non-society men come back to New Haven more regularly 
and in larger numbers than the alumni of non-society colleges. 
The Senior Society men as a rule come back oftener still. 
Even if their so doing kept away an equal number of cha- 
grined neutrals—an inconceivable exaggeration—the attend- 
ance on the Yale reunions would still be far above the Harvard 
level—the real difference being, as we have shown, between 
about one half and one fifth ; but the number of disappointed 
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men for Senior Societies never reaches thirty, rarely indeed 
exceeds twenty, at most; so that the proposition that Senior 
Society influence destroys class reunions is a reductio ad ab- 
surdum. 

In short, this bill of particulars against the societies is far 
more remarkable for what it omits than what it contains, no 
charges being made against the general morality, scholarship, 
and good behavior of members of either society for any one 
year or any series of years. Never have these reform move- 
ments at Yale been headed by men who were not candidates 
for the societies up to the very hour of election! At every 
other college where secret societies exist quite a fair average of 
the most desirable men in. every class prefer not to join any 
society though urged to do so. At Yale, public sentiment is 
overwhelmingly in favor of the societies—almost never does a 
man refuse the elections of both Senior societies. A reform 
movement called into being by personal chagrin and jealousy 
may deceive outsiders; but is not calculated to receive, and 
does not deserve, the respect of the students themselves in- 
vited to join the societies, who are the only parties really 
able to mar their prosperity or change their management. 


‘* They that are in will grin ! 
They that are out will pout!” 


is too obviously the gist, in a nut-shell, of this whole loud- 
sounding controversy. 

For it must not be imagined from the prominence given some 
of the charges, for their more perfect refutation, that the burden 
of proof for their continued existence rests with the societies. 
The facts in the case necessitate the reverse opinion. Both 
Senior societies are chartered institutions, with expensive build- 
ings, costing, approximately, fifty thousand dollars each, pay- 
ing taxes, and entitled to the protection of the municipal 
and State authorities. It is doubtful if the faculty and corpo- 
ration themselves could abolish them without legal proof that 
they had abused the privileges which had been guaranteed to 
them. Should such a trial occur doubtless many of the most 
distinguished members of the University who for years had 
been consistent society members would use their utmost en- 
deavors to defend the societies. At present, therefore, this 
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whole question of “abolishing” the societies is rather more of 
an ethical than of a practical character. 

The advantages of the societies could not probably be fully 
appreciated by any except their members. Nevertheless cer- 
tain of their apparent ends are very obvious and praiseworthy. 
They gather together representative men of every class and 
imbue them with a strong affection and respect for one another 
and the college. They set a goal of ambition for right living, 
and fine character and solid attainments before every young 
man entering the institution. They are extremely useful as 
introducers of men of congenial tastes in college and after- 
wards. They promote hospitality to Yale men traveling in all 
parts of the country. They serve the college in a way which 
nothing else could serve it, by handing down its traditions by 
word of mduth and by sacredly preserving many of its relics, 
which, trifles in themselves, though rich in historical signifi- 
cance, would otherwise be consigned to dishonored dust aud 
decay. In proportion to its size the society element has prob- 
ably contributed more than any other to the financial pros- 
perity of the college. The largest literary prize in the Uni- 
versity has been established and sustained by one of the Senior 
societies, thus proving a desire to do unselfishly all in its 
power to increase the prosperity of the college. Some rich 
non-society men have said they might give more to Yale if 
there were no societies. They might and they might not, if 
these conditions were altered. Yale College without societies 
would not be Yale College as they had known it. It might 
be better or it might be worse—there may be doubt which— 
but certainly it would not be the same college. 

That the societies unless held to strict account by public 
opinion are tempted occasionally to abuse their privileges is 
true enough. Their “etiquette,” for instance, which prevents 
them from discussing society matters with outsiders, thus be- 
ing directly opposed to wire-pulling, is a commendable thing 
itself. When it is perverted into rudeness to strangers, or 
swaggering with under-classmen it is puerile and snobbish. 
As Chesterfield has said, with his usual acuteness, *‘ A proper 
secrecy is the only mystery of able men; mystery is the only 
secrecy of weak and cunning ones.” 

Measuring one college generation with another it is evident 
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that unnecessary display is on the decline. Patience must be 
exercised while any such modifications, if necessary, come 
naturally ; otherwise they would, like Cadmean teeth, soon be 
springing up again, in new and perhaps more objectionable 
forms. It should not be forgotten that if the Senior societies 
have hitherto erred from too much ceremony, going to the 
other extreme would cause them to be in danger of degenerat- 
ing into mere clubs. Let those who will, strive to prove that 
even the best of student clubs, such as those at Harvard, com- 
pare in influence, in dignity, in usefulness, in interest of mem- 
bers, with the Yale Senior societies. Appearances are all 
against the former. A thousand temptations and dangers be- 
set the elaborate student club, from which the society is free. 
The one system seems to us wholly in aecord with good gov- 
ernment, good feeling, and good work at college, and the other 
almost as directly opposed to all three. In the elub the student 
is apt to waste his time and money, and is of course absolutely 
his own master. In the best societies he is so identified with 
other men that for their own reputation they cannot afford to 
let him go the “primrose way” without serious and friendly 
remonstrance. A choice between the one or the other systems 
would appear to be the only alternatives now open to the 
largest colleges. 

“ Suping,” currying favor with society men, allowing society 
men to “run in” their candidates for office simply because 
they are society men, are of course highly contemptible pro- 
ceedings. They will be tolerated a single day only in so far 
as the tone of the institution grows lax or unmanly. The 
societies may influence but they cannot make the spirit of the 
University. Speaking for one of the Senior societies, we may 
say candidly that even a vague suspicion of cringing on the 
part of a candidate would be borne with far less patience than 
laxity in almost any other particular. 

From time to time, unhappily, doubts of a graver character 
prevail in some quarters. Men who do not belong to either 
Senior society, who are not hostilely inclined toward them on 
general grounds, fear that society influence pervades the faculty 
and corporation, influencing the bestowal of prizes, appoint- 
ment to tutorships, etc. If such cases can be authenticated 
they are danger signals of the downfall of the one society, or 
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both, which would seek to perpetuate or tolerate such gross in- 
justice. The college has seen dark days, but the blot of injustice 
has never so far fouled its escutcheon. The body of the 
alumni will be slow to believe such a charge ; woe to the repu- 
tations of the offenders if it is proved against them. The 
standard of their society will be trailed in the dust. The 
name “neutral” is no badge of disgrace; it stands for the 
great body of the alumni. Because they can be less easily 
organized than society men, because they are as a rule less 
acquainted with one another, is no reason why they should be 
deprived of one jot or tittle of their rights either in the class- 
room or in the management of the University. It is not too 
much to demand that the faculty and the corporation fulfill 
the letter and the spirit of Jefferson’s plea for “equal and 
exact justice to all men”—of whatever society or non-society 
persuasion. In the natural order of events society questions 
will never intrude themselves into the meetings of these bodies, 
directly or indirectly. The truest society men should not hesi- 
tate to codperate with neutrals toward the attainment of this 
end in the future. If extra painstaking will dispel any unpleas- 
ant impressions which exist on this score at present the effort is 
worth the cost. Properly conducted, we believe that, for the 
reasons we have given, the society system is of positive benefit 
both to its members and to the college. We cannot but look 
forward to the next epoch with especial interest. Whether the 
system can retain all of its usefulness now that the bottom has 
been knocked out of it, so to speak, by the abolition of the 
Freshman and Sophomore societies ; whether there may not be 
and ought not to be more Junior societies, so as to cut down the 
membership of the present ones, now that the classes are so 
large; whether the new Senior society, begun so auspiciously, is 
not in itself the best antidote for quieting all the discontent 
against the old societies—are problems which time alone can 
solve. Expansion and improvement rather than abolition seem 
to be the real order of the day. The sincere hope of every 
loyal son of Yale, whether a society man or not, will be that 
the dawning era shall prove one of good feeling not less re- 
markable in its narrow sphere, than that publicly associated 
with the name of James Monroe. 
VOL. VII. 26 
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Articte VIL—THE CHARTER OF CONNECTICUT AND 
THE CHARTER OF YALE COLLEGE. 


In our Article, published in the New Englander in May, 
1882, respecting The Charter of Yale College, the import and 
reach of its changes we did not think it necessary to consider, 
and do not now think it necessary very fully to discuss, 
whether the colony under its charter had the right in 1701 to 
pass the act, entitled “ An act for Liberty to erect a Collegiate 
School,” or the right in 1745 to pass the act entitled ‘‘ An act 
for the more full and complete establishment of Yale College 
in New Haven, and for enlarging the powers and privileges 
thereof.” But it may be proper to say something on the sub- 
ject to complete our view. ; 

If the legislature of the colony had the right under its char- 
ter in 1745 to found or establish a college and to incorporate 
it, it obviously had the same right under the same charter in 
1701. If it had not this right at either period, it appears to 
follow, that the college had no valid charter prior to the Amer- 
ican Revolution and perhaps still later. 

We are not ready to accept this conclusion nor do we think 
that the jurists of the State of Connecticut or of the country 
are likely to accept it. The charter of the college has been 
held to be valid from the beginning, whatever fears may have 
been felt at first of interference or question, if the rights of the 
colonists were too ambitiously put forward. It has been recog- 
nized by repeated acts of legislation, both before and since our 
revolution, until at last, when in 1818, the charter of Charles 
II. was superseded by a State Constitution, it was confirmed 
and perpetuated by that instrument. The officers of the crown 
never interfered with the charter of the college by proceedings 
against it. This is presumptive evidence, that they saw no 
sufficient reason for interference. We shall not argue the case 
for the crown in their behalf. We have received no retainer 
for that purpose and at this late period can hardly expect any, 
and we certainly shall not volunteer. Rector Clap, who some 
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years later showed his knowledge of the law, by his noted and 
able argument on the right of visitation and who drew the 
proposed act of 1745, “the skilled lawyer,” as he is called, 
Governor Fitch, who revised the draught, the trustees who pre- 
sented it, and the legislature who enacted it, could not have 
believed that the act would be invalid, nor could the trustees, 
who afterwards acted upon it, have been of that opinion. 

But if “the colony, in strict law,” (the epithet on what is in 
the nature of a constitutional question is of no consequence), 
“had no power to create a corporation,”* it will be difficult, we 
ought perhaps rather to say impossible to support its validity. 
The object of that act was to continue and modify a corpora- 
tion, or as is alleged to create one and to bestow additional 
powers upon such corporation, that is, to do what it is supposed 
the colony had no power to do. If the college were not a cor- 
poration, it could not as such take and hold lands and a non- 
existing corporation could not acquire title to lands by posses- 
sion. A similar argument respecting the power to found a 
college leads to the same result. The right to found a college 
is said to belong to the king, and that a college can only be 
founded by his authority or license. Adams & Lambert, 4 
Reports, 107. There are authorities for saying, that the former 
right is implied in the latter. Phillips vs. Bury, 2d Term Rep., 
358, was a case, which turned upon the right of visitation and 
deprivation of the Rector of Exeter College, Oxford. Chief 
Justice Holt, in the course of his argument says, “ the name of 
a college, which always supposeth a corporation.” In Adams 
vs. Lambert, supra, which was founded upon the Statute of 
Edward VI. (1 Edw. VI, ch. xiv.) by which colleges, chan- 
tries, etc., were given to the king, the court resolved as to 
the second clause: ‘“Secondiy, this second branch explains, 
that they ought to be incorporations by law or in reputation 
as is aforesaid,” that is as the court explains and distin- 
guishes rightfully reputed as such, having a lawful source or 


*Tt is indeed probably true that the Colony in strict law had no 
power to create a corporation.” Prof. S. E. Baldwin, vol. iii. Transac- 
tions of New Haven Historical Society, p. 412. The founders of Yale 
College obtained in the act of 1701, a license for a College ‘‘from those 
claiming to act by his [the king’s] authority.”—Id. p. 429. 
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beginning, but with some defects in the manner of their crea- 
tion, “or otherwise land could not belong to them.” If the 
colony had no power to found a college or to incorporate one, 
we are thus led to the spectacle of one of our oldest and most 
venerable colleges being for nearly a hundred years, and until 
the recognition of its charter by the State, without a valid 
charter. A growing feeling of independence would not save 
it, as long as the colony was subject and acknowledged its sub- 
jection to the English crown and acted under its charter. The 
voluntary requirement in the act of 1745, of oaths of allegi- 
ance and loyalty (the colonial charter required no oaths of 
allegiance), is not very pregnant proof of such feeling of inde- 
pendence. We cannot but suspect error in the positions or 
reasoning, which lead to such an extraordinary result. 

Unquestionably by the law of England, a charter of incor- 
poration or of a college must have proceeded from the crown 
or from parliament. The pope had no right or color of right 
to found the College of Greystocke and give its Rector and six 
priests presentable livings, as was the case in Dyer. But that 
does not touch the point of inquiry. The question is not as to 
the rights of the crown but as to the rights of the colonists. The 
charter of Charles IL, bearing date April 20, 1662, proceeded 
from the crown and went into full operation on the union of 
the colonies of Connecticut and New Haven in 1665. It gave 
certain power and authority, derived from the crown, to the 
colony, and the question is as to the extent of such power and 
authority. 

We shall consider first, the extent of the grant, and secondly 
the restriction upon it. As to the first of these points, and in 
support of our construction, we premise that so liberal were 
the provisions of this charter, that under it as a State Con- 
stitution the State of Connecticut until 1818, exercised all 
the powers of a sovereign State with the approbation and sup- 
port of its courts. It chartered incorporations, as for example 
incorporated cities and banks, and if it did not found a college 
or give leave to found one, it was because Yale College was 
already founded, which it recognized, to which it made grants, 
and of whose corporation after 1792, its Governor and Lieuten- 
ant-Governor and six senior assistants, and afterwards six senior 
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senators became members. The amplitude of the grant con- 
tained in the royal charter for the purposes of government, it 
would seem, cannot well be questioned. This charter created 
a public corporation, with governmental and political powers 
over a vast territory, whose boundaries extend westward to the 
South sea. The crown granted all this territory to the colonists 
with the reservation only of a royalty on the precious metals. 
It established the government of a Governor, deputy Governor, 
and twelve assistants, and the deputies of the towns, all annu- 
ally elected, the assistants and deputies being required to meet 
in General Assembly twice a year. It authorized the colony 
to have a common seal, to create judicial tribunals, make free- 
men and officers, impose fines, to array the citizens in military 
force for the common defence, to resist invasion, to exercise 
martial law in all cases where it might be necessary, and to 
carry on commerce. | 

Among other things, the charter gave to the Legislature 
power as follows: “From time to time to make, ordain and 
establish all manner of wholesome and reasonable laws, stat- 
utes, ordinances, directions, and instructions, not contrary to 
the laws of the realm of England, as well for settling the 
forms and ceremonies of government and magistracy fit and 
necessary for said plantation. ... As by the said Assembly 
or the major part of them shall be thought fit, and for the 
directing, ruling and disposing of all other matters and things 
whereby our said people inhabiting there may be so religiously, 
peaceably, and civilly governed as their good life and orderly 
conversation may win and invite the natives to the knowledge 
and obedience of the true God and the Saviour of mankind 
and the Christian faith,” ete. 

It is to be considered, that the charter is for no definite 
period but is for the present and future government of a great 
territory in the Western World then in a great measure un- 
known. The colonists were then indeed few, but immigration 
was permitted and encouraged by the charter itself and was 
expected. It is to be noticed, that there is no limitation of the 
kind of laws which might be enacted, except that they were to 
be wholesome and reasonable. The expression is “all manner 
of wholesome and reasonable laws.” ‘“ As by the said Assem- 
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bly or the major part of them shall be thought fit.” The 
Legislature was to judge of their fitness. That was left to 
their discretion. They were not, intended to be laws for an 
ignorant and degraded people but for a religious, peaceable 
and civilized community of Englishmen and their descendants, 
of such a nature that the colonists by the conspicuous exam- 
ple of their good life and orderly conduct should win and 
attract the savage natives of the country to the Christian faith. 
Had the Legislature no power to provide for the education of 
such a community according to its wants? Evidently it had 
and to determine the kind of education which should be pro- 
vided and the institution, “fit” for that purpose. It is rea- 
sonable to conclude, that it was expected and intended that 
persons should be educated in such manner as to be qualified 
for the different offices of magistracy and representation pro- 
vided for in the charter and as successors to supply the place 
of the ministers of the gospel in the colony, many of whom 
were college men, as teachers of the Christian faith and those 
who would give like instruction to future immigrants and to 
the descendants of the colonists. This is what the original 
charter of Yale College intends. 

The colonial charter is not to be construed with the strict- 
ness of a penal statute but with the liberality of a remedial 
one or the fairness with which a constitution of government 
should be construed, so as neither to enlarge or contract its 
meaning and according to the familiar rule by which the words 
of a grant shall be taken most strongly against the grantor, 
because he chooses his own words and, if he intended to re- 
strain their meaning, should have so expressed himself. 
Whether that rule ordinarily applies to the crown or not is of 
no consequence. ‘T'he charter itself provides that all the king’s 
subjects in the colony shall enjoy all the privileges of free and 
natural subjects within the realm of England and that it “ shall 
be construed” as shall be “ most favorable on the bebalf and 
for the best interest” of the colony, “ although express men- 
tion . . of the certainty of the premises or any of them . . is 
not made.” The final provision is: ‘And lastly we do for us 
our heirs and successors grant to the said Governor and Com- 
pany and their successors by these presents, That these our 
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letters patent shall be firm, good, and effectual in the law, to 
all intents, constructions, and purposes whatever, according to 
our true intent and meaning hereinbefore declared, as shall be 
construed, reputed, and adjudged most favorable on the behalf 
and for the best interest and behoof of the said Governor and 
Company and their successors, although express mention of 
the true yearly value or certainty of the premises or any of 
them or any other gifts or grants by us or by any of our pro- 
genitors or predecessors . . . is not made, or any statute, act, 
ordinance, provision, proclamation or restriction heretofore had, 
made, enacted, ordained, or any other matter, cause or thing to 
the contrary whereof notwithstanding.” 

This favorable and beneficial construction solves the doubt, 
if any could be justly entertained, that “all manner of whole- 
some and reasonable laws” include the right of the colony to 
provide for education both higher and lower, to charter a col- 
lege for that purpose, if the General Assembly “thought fit,” 
and as a necessary means of its proper and successful manage- 
ment, and to enable it to hold lands, to incorporate it, unless 
there is some legal restriction, which restrains in this respect 
the fullness of the grant. 

Under the Massachusetts charter a charter had been granted 
to Harvard University by the legislature of the colony, as 
must have been well known in England, and to this time had 
remained undisturbed. No charter for a college in America 
had been granted directly by the crown. The charter of 
William and Mary in 1693 and that of Dartmouth in 1769 
bear date, the one more than thirty years, the other more than 
a hundred years after the date of the Connecticut charter. 
The charter of King’s [Columbia] College, founding and incor- 
porating it, although in the name of George 2d, did not pro- 
ceed directly from the king. It was granted in 1754, ona 
petition to the Lieutenant-Governor of the Province of New 
York and his council, by the Lieutenant-Governor with the 
assent of the council under the seal of the province, and was 
directed to be recorded in the book of patents of the province, 
not of England. That charter was confirmed by a statute of 
the State of New York in 1787. So the charter of Queen’s 
College in New Jersey, now Rutgers, although in the name of 
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George the Third, was granted in 1770, by letters patent, under 
the great seal of the province of New Jersey by the Governor 
and Commander-in-Chief of the province. This charter was 
confirmed by the State in 1781 and 1790 with few exceptions. 
The corporate name of trustees of Queen’s College, New Jersey, 
given in the charter, was in 1828 changed to trustees of Rutgers 
College in New Jersey. It is not necessary to claim that the 
king could not afterwards have given a special charter for a 
college in Connecticut in consequence of his delegation of 
power. A power of attorney or an agency does not usually 
disable the principal, nor the creation of a corporation prevent 
the creation of another, as has been held even in the case of 
contiguous bridges. Mohawk Bridge Co. vs. Union & Sche- 
nectady R. R. Co., 6 Paige, 554, Charles River Bridge Co. and 
Warren Bridge case, XI. Peters R., 420. The colonists, possi- 
bly for want of good advice, which often comes too late, did 
not think it necessary to apply to the king. 

Ten years earlier, or in 1652, the General Assembly of the 
colony of New Haven had resolved to establish a college at 
New Haven, if Connecticut would join. In the years 1654 on- 
ward to 1660, measures had been taken in the same colony for 
the same purpose, donations made in New Haven and Milford 
and under Gov. Hopkins’ will for that object and an act of the 
legislature passed to promote it (1 Trumbull, 291, 292). The 
colonial charter was procured by the agent of the colony of 
Connecticut. Governor Winthrop, a well known college grad- 
uate of Trinity, Dublin, and said to have been connected with 
the foundation of the Royal Society, though it appears that he 
was not one of the founders but the friend and correspondent 
of some of them, was the agent and the chief promoter. The 
interests of education could not have been forgotten. There 
is nothing in the circumstances to narrow the natural and bene- 
ficial construction of the charter but much to give force and 
direction to it. 

The revisers of the revision made in 1821 of the Statutes of 
Connecticut on the adoption of the State Constitution, Ch. J. 
Swift, Lemuel Whitman, and Thomas Day, Esq., the well- 
known reporter of the decisions of the highvst Court of the 
State, under their signatures, say of the scope of the charter, 
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“they” (our ancestors) “obtained from Charles II. a charter 
bottomed on the constitution which they had formed by volun- 
tary compact, which not only secured the most extensive rights 
and privileges, but rendered them almost independent of the 
British crown. It is inexplicable that such a monarch as 
Charles, who had little regard to the rights of his subjects at 
home, should have given to a distant colony such extensive 
powers. .. . They had unlimited authority to erect judicato- 
ries, to appoint officers, and to establish all necessary laws and 
regulations. A government more popular, in form and in 
principle, can hardly be imagined. So slight had been our 
connection with that government, and so little had they inter- 
fered in our internal concerns, that the transition from a 
dependent to a sovereign State, was almost imperceptible. 
No alteration was necessary but to erase the name of ‘His 
Majesty,’ from our legal proceedings, and insert the name and 
authority of the State; and the administration of the govern- 
ment proceeded in the same manner as before the declaration 
of independence” (Preface to the revision). The diligent and 
accurate historian of New England, Mr. Palfrey, says: Gov. 
Winthrop “had obtained for his colony a royal charter con- 
veying the most extraordinary privileges.” ‘The charter con- 
tained no reservations as to any of the powers appurtenant to 
a political community strictly independent, except that the 
local legislature could make no laws ‘contrary to the laws and 
statutes of the realm of England;’ a provision which had little 
practical significance, inasmuch as no obligation was imposed 
as to annulling laws objectionable in this respect, or transmit- 
ting laws to England for examination. It was not even 
enjoined that the oaths of allegiance and supremacy should be 
taken in the colony, though two assistants were to be empow- 
ered to administer them [‘to all and every person or persons, 
which shall at any time hereafter go or pass into the said colony 
of Connecticut].’” 2 Palfrey’s History of New England, 540, 541. 

Mr. Palfrey suggests as a reason why Lord Clarendon was 
“brought to make a formal grant of what almost amounted to 
colonial independence,” the desire to raise up a rival power to 
Massachusetts in the New England Confederacy. (Id. 542). 
We do not think that we mistake the scope of the grant in the 
charter. 
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The restriction contained in the language “not contrary to 
the laws of the realm of England,” does not qualify the grant 
but defines it, as not authorizing any illegal acts or measures. 
The law would have implied that, if the words had been omit- 
ted “Illegality is not to be presumed” (1 B. and A. 461, Nel- 
son vs. Eaton, 26 N. Y., 415). An authority lawful on its face 
will not be deemed to authorize an illegal act, unless it is other- 
wise shown that something illegal was intended. It should be 
so construed as to be valid rather than fail. They merely 
forbid a construction which might avoid the grant and remind 
those to whom the grant is made of the duty of obedience to 
the law. They are the usual and formal clause of restriction 
in acts of incorporation. Similar language is used in the orig- 
inal charter of the college and in the act of 1745. The former 
authorizes the trustees to make such rules and orders as “to 
them shall seem meet and most conducive to the aforesaid end 
thereof, so as such rules be not repugnant to the laws of the 
civil government.” The act of 1745 authorizes the President 
and Fellows “to make, ordain and establish all such whole- 
some and reasonable laws, rules and ordinances, not repugnant 
to the laws of England, nor the laws of this colony, as they 
shall think fit or proper for the instruction and education of 
the students, and ordering, governing, ruling and managing 
the said college, etc., which shall be laid before this Assembly, 
as often as required, and may also be repealed or disallowed 
by this Assembly when they shall think proper.” They are 
only to be laid before the Assembly when required. No 
approval or action upon them by the Legislature is neces- 
sary. It may repeal or disallow them, as Congress may repeal 
or annul the laws of the territories, or as the King or Queen 
in Privy Council could repeal colonial statutes. So held as to 
the colonial laws of New York (The People vs. the Rector of 
Trinity Church, 22 N. Y., 49 and 50), and that they were in 
full force until disallowed. 

No right of visitation is conferred or reserved. No power 
of initiation is given. No right of interference with the admin- 
istration of the college by its officers and faculty or with the 
decisions in particular cases. Nor is any right of removal 
vested in the Legislature, for that is regulated by the act and 
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is placed in the corporation together with the right of appoint- 
ment of all officers, professors and tutors of the college. Only 
the rules, ordinances and regulations of the President and Fel- 
lows are to be so laid, when required. Thus the college, in 
which are interested its graduates and friends in all parts of the 
United States, we might almost say in all parts of the world, 
is placed in a good degree of safety from political and popular 
and local impulse, to pursue its high and peaceable vocation. 

The restriction “not contrary to the laws of the realm of 
England” in the charter of Charles II. must also mean: 1. 
Such laws as are binding on the colony. Those statutes, in 
which the colonies were not named did not extend to the col- 
onies or bind them. “Our American plantations are . . . not 
bound by any act of parliament uniess particularly named.” 
1 Bl. Com., introduction, see 4. 2. Laws which were applicable 
to the condition of the colony. “Such colonies carry with 
them only so much of the English law, as is applicable to their 
own situation and the condition of an infant colony.” 1st BI. 
Com., ibidem. For example, laws relating to feudal tenures, to 
uon-conformity, to the support of the established religion, to 
municipal government and local taxation, would not apply and 
the colony was not required to conform to them. 

3. Laws which were inconsistent with the grant, which the 
king had made and might lawfully make, were not included. 
The king granted the territory to the colony in free and com- 
mon socage. After that he could have no feudal rights. They 
were inconsistent with his grant. The law which secures the 
owner of land in his proprietorship, after his conveyance of 
the land in fee simple secures as owner not him but his grantee. 
If no college could be founded without the license or authority 
of the crown in the colony, yet if that license and authority 
were granted to the colony and he could lawfully make the 
grant, the objection disappears. 

The statute of Edward VI. (1 Edw. 6, ch. xiv.) which gave 
colleges, etc., to the king, did not, as we understand it, restrain 
the king. It could not name or designate the American col- 
onies for they did not then exist. It also would appear that 
the act is limited to colleges, which were in being before its 
passage. Its language is, “all manner of colleges, free chapels, 
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chauntries having been in esse within five years before the 
first day of the present parliament, which were not in the 
a¢tual and real possession of the said late king [Henry VIII.] 
nor in the actual or real possession of the king, our sovereign 
lord that now is [Edward VI.] not excepted,” etc. It is also 
provided that the act shall not extend to any college, etc., had 
or obtained by the assent, license, grant, etc., of the said 
Henry VIII. or Edward VI., who were Protestant princes. 
That act was intended to suppress superstitious uses. Adams 
& Lambert’s case, 4 Rep. 107. See preamble. This was an 
action of ejectment for the recovery of the possession of real 
estate. The court say that the statute gives five branches to 
the king, which it enumerates, only the first two of which are 
applicable to colleges and touch the question. The court say, 
“Are given to the king. ist. All manner of colleges, free 
-chapels, chauntries, etc.; 2d. All manors, lands, tenements, 
etc., belonging to them or any of them.” As to the 2d clause 
it was resolved: “ 1st. That those words were necessary to be 
added, for otherwise by the gift of the college, chauntry or 
free chapel nothing would be given to the king but the scite of 
the college, or chauntry or free chapel, as is agreed. 7 Eliz., 
Dyer 238, b, pl. 15 and 29. Ass. 53.” 

Without further examination of the statute, which we have 
not thought necessary, it appears to us that the statute does 
not apply to the English colonies in America. 

The superstitious uses which it was intended to suppress did 
not exist there. Does any body suppose that the sites of 
William and Mary and Dartmouth Colleges and the lands be- 
longing to them were transferred by the statute to the king? 
Or that the title to the site and real estate of Yale College 
would have been vested in the king, if it had been char- 
tered directly by him? The charter of the king itself granted 
to the colony all the land within its bounds. But whether 
the statute by its silence, its terms, and the nature of its pro- 
visions shows, as we think it plainly does, that it was inap- 
plicable to the colony or not, it does not restrain the fullness of 
the royal grant. The charter of Yale College was granted, 
not in opposition to the king but by virtue of his authority. 
No other law of England is suggested as having been contra- 
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vened or which might have been contravened by the college 
charter. ; 

But it is said, that in 1784, in a suit between the crown and 
the colony of Massachusetts, the Court of Chancery in England 
cancelled or declared forfeited the charter of that colony, for 
acts of the government of that colony. What then? How 
does that affect Yale College? It is said that the officers of 
the crown took exception to the act by which Harvard Univer- 
sity had been chartered and that the words of the particular 
grant bearing on this subject in the Connecticut charter, were 
copied from that of Massachusetts. The officers of the crown 
probably alleged many acts of forfeiture with the intention of 
sustaining, if found necessary, such as they could. The allega- 
tions of counsel in a litigated action are no evidence as to the 
facts in issue, nor much of the law, except as supported by 
authority. What is alleged on the one side, is usually denied 
on the other. An unconstitutional legislative act of a State, 
which is a public corporation (6 Hill, N. Y., 33) is never, and 
an illegal ordinance or law of a municipal or other public cor- 
poration is not usually, a ground of forfeiture. The courts ina 
proper cause declare void, or disregard the illegal act or ordin- 
ance, or may restrain any action under it, or the people by 
their suffrages, or the Legislature by limitation or resumption 
of powers or by penal enactments provide a remedy. Harvard 
University was not a party to that suit, was not heard, was 
not bound by the decree, and could not legally be affected by it, 
except so far as it might be affected by the termination of the 
colonial charter. That decree was rendered at a time of high- 
strained prerogative, in the year before the death of Charles II., 
when he was governing England without the aid of the parlia- 
ment and leading on to events, which four years later deprived 
the Stuarts forever of the British throne (1 Mucaulay’s Hist of 
£ng., London ed., pp. 208, 211-218, 215, 216). In a cause of 
a political nature the arbitrary temper and control of the crown 
would be likely to influence and did influence the courts, the 
judges of which held their offices at the pleasure of the king. 
The forms of law might or might not be observed, but justice 
was hopeless. None was expected. What important princi- 
ple of law a decree on default for non-appearance, without trial 
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or hearing, which default the court refused to open and give 
time for a power of attorney to be procured, declaring that a 
corporation should always have its attorney in court, could 
establish, we are at a loss to understand. 

The true cause of the forfeiture of the Massachusetts charter 
was the spirit of liberty in the colony and the usurping disposi- 
tion and purpose of the king. The soil of Massachusetts has 
always stirred under the foot of oppression. The charter was 
vacated for political- reasons. If the colonists had submitted, 
as was proposed to them, all their rights and liberties to the 
king, proceedings would not have been taken or would have 
been stayed. But the colonists were too bold and free, had 
too much English blood, too much Puritan blood, to assent to 
an absolute despotism. The process went on. We select by 
way of illustration one or two items as to Harvard College. 
June 19, 1683, Cranfield, governor of New Hampshire, wrote 
to Sir Lionel Jenkins: “I spent my time in this colony (Massa- 
chusetts) on purpose to pry into the intrigues and politics of 
this government; among other things I have observed that 
there can be no greater evil attending His Majesty’s affairs than 
those pernicious and rebellious principles which flow from this 
college at Cambridge, which they call their university, from 
whence all the towns both in this and other colonies are sup- 
plied with factious and seditious preachers. This country can 
never be well settled or the people become good subjects till 
the preachers be reformed and that college suppressed. If the 
Boston charter were made void, etc.” Writing on the same day 
to the Lords’ Committee of the Privy Council, he says: ‘“ When 
the charter shall be made void, it will be necessary to dissolve 
the University of Cambridge, for from thence all the several 
colonies in New England are supplied.” (3d vol. Palfrey’s Hist. 
of N. E., pages 413 and 414, note). 

In the Dartmouth College case Mr. Webster said (4 Wheaton, 
559): “The illegal proceedings in the reign of Charles IL. were 
under colour of law. Judgments of forfeiture were obtained in 
the courts. Such was the case of the quo warranto against the 
City of London and the proceedings, by which the charter of 
Massachusetts was vacated.” (3d Pulfrey’s Hist. of N. E., 390 to 
394, and note, including letter of Horace Gray, Jr., Esq., now 
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judge of the U. S. Supreme Court, Hume’s History of England 
for year 1684, 6th vol., 257 to 260, Harper’s ed., 1 Trumbull, 
355, 367, 386). The proceedings against the Massachusetts 
colony were begun by quo warranto in the King’s Bench, but 
the sheriff appears to have objected to making a return of 
service, that the process was served after the return day, and 
that he doubted his right to make service out of his bailiwick. 
Counsel also declined to appear for the colony because the 
action was not against the governor and company by their 
corporate name, but against individuals. A new suit was then 
begun in chancery. A scire facias was issued to the sheriff of 
Middlesex, England, and returned nihil; then an alias issued to 
him, which must have had and did have the like result, and 
thereupon, without notice to the colony, the decree was rend- 
ered (see last mentioned note in Palfrey, supra). 

We turn from this odious and worthless precedent, of which 
it has been difficult to write with patience, to the enlightened 
jurisprudence of the State of Massachusetts. We remark that 
the point of inquiry is not the colonial charter, but the validity 
of the original charter of Harvard College. Its validity has 
been directly adjudged in one, probably more, of the decisions 
of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts. In 1828 (in Hardy 
vs. The Inhabitants of Waltham, 7 Pick. Reports, 108), it was 
held that under the colonial act of 1650, which exempted all 
lands, tenements and revenues of Harvard College, not exceed- 
ing £500 per annum from taxation, the lands first acquired by 
the college before their annual income amounted to £500, 
would never be liable to taxation as long as they were owned 
by the college, and that they were equally exempt from taxa- 
tion in the hands of a lessee. Chief Justice Parker, speaking 
of the act, “which,” he says, “is considered as the original 
charter of Harvard College, taken in connection with previous 
acts of 1636, 1640, 1642,” proceeds: ‘This grant or charter 
was irrepealable in its nature and it began to operate on the 
property then belonging to the college and such as should be 
afterwards acquired, until their real estate should exceed in 
value £500 a year, after which all real estate acquired by the 
college would be liable to taxation, unless exempted by subse- 
quent legislative acts. This original grant is expressly con- 
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firmed by the chapter of the constitution respecting Harvard 
University.” 

Thus it was held that the charter of Harvard College was 
ab initio valid, and began immediately to operate, that it was an 
executed contract, which of course implies parties capable of 
contracting, one of whom was the corporation of Harvard Col- 
lege, created by the act of 1650, and that such original charter 
was confirmed by the State Constitution. 

This decision authoritatively decides in favor of the validity 
of the original charter of Harvard College and supports our 
construction of the Connecticut charter and in effect decides 
that the original charter of Yale College was valid and 
that the colonial legislature had the right to incorporate it. 
Neither did the court nor the counsel on either side as reported, 
even mention the decision of the English Court of Ohancery 
respecting the Massachusetts charter, it being apparently con- 
sidered as not having the slightest bearing on the question. 
The Constitution of Massachusetts of 1780 ratified and con- 
firmed the existing rights and privileges of Harvard College. 
“It is declared that the President and Fellows of Harvard Col- 
lege, in their corporate capacity . . . shail have, hold, use, 
exercise and enjoy, all the powers, authorities, rights, liberties, 
privileges and immunities, which they now have or are enti- 
tled to have” (Chap. 5, Sec 1, Art. 1). 

Not less conclusive has been the action of the State of Con- 
necticut. The Connecticut charter was not vacated, though 
this was repeatedly attempted. Following the policy of his 
brother, James II. signally attacked corporate rights. Hume 
says that “by the practice of annulling charters the king has 
become master of all the corporations, and could at pleasure 
change the whole magistracy ” (VI. Hist. of Eng., 320). As to 
university of Oxford, Id. 322. In 1686 two writs of quo war- 
ranto were served on the governor and company of the colony 
of Connecticut, for the purpose of vacating its charter, but the 
time of appearance had passed, and afterwards in the same year 
a new writ of quo warranto was served. The colony petitioned 
the king against the proceedings, but a prayer in the petition, 
that if the charter were vacated the colony might be put under 
the government of Sir Edmund Andross, was unwarrantably 
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and groundlessly construed as a surrender of the charter, which 
was never intended (1 Trumb., 368 to 371). In 1687 Sir 
Edmund Andross tried to take away the charter by force, but 
the charter-oak intervened. However, for nineteen months he 
governed the colony despotically, and without any regard to 
the charter, without any General Assembly, levying taxes and 
making exactions, and appointing officers, civil and military, 
as he pleased, and the colony submitted. Upon the revolution 
in England, and the corresponding revolution in Massachusetts, 
and the seizure there of Sir Edmund and his council, on the 
first news of the landing of the Prince of Orange at Torbay, 
Connecticut after a few weeks resumed its powers under the 
charter, and declared that the laws enacted according to it 
should be in full force (1 Trumb., 371, 372, 376, 377). In 
1690 the case of Connecticut was submitted to three learned 
lawyers in England, Ward, Somers, and Trebyy and they sever- 
ally gave their opinion, that as there had been no judgment en- 
tered against the colony, no surrender under the seal of the 
corporation, and none enrolled of record, that the charter was 
good and valid in law, and that the involuntary submission to 
the government of Sir Edmund Andross did not impair the 
rights under it. (Id. 887. See Wilcocks on Munic. Corpora- 
tions, pp. 325, 8382). About 1715 a bill was introduced into 
parliament to repeal the charters of the American colonies, but 
after a severe struggle the attempt to repeal the charter of Con- 
necticut was defeated. We have not learned that it was ever 
even suggested that the charter of Yale College was a cause of 
forfeiture. About 1720, in a probate case between John 
Winthrop, son of the last governor, and his brother-in-law, 
Thomas Lynchmere, in regard to the settlement of Governor 
Winthrop’s estate, Mr. Winthrop, after an unsuccessful con- 
troversy in the courts of Connecticut, appealed to the king, in 
privy council we presume, and it was decided that the colonial 
law as to intestate estates, was null and void, as repugnant to 
the law of England, because it did not give the land to the 
male heirs only, and admitted daughters to a share. The col- 
ony had not been heard, and alarmed made its petition and 
application to the king, and it is said “the charter was pre- 
served, and the colony was allowed to proceed in their former 
VOL. VII. 27 
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practice in regard to intestate rights” (2 Trumb., 54 to 56). 
We understand by this that the former decision was overruled. 
This must have been on the general ground that laws not ap- 
plicable to the condition of the colony were not binding on it 
and to be enforced, which corresponds with our construction of 
the charter. The proceedings in regard to the Connecticut 
charter show the temper of the times and illustrate the case 
as to the Massachusetts charter. 

The charter of Connecticut was the same, and conferred the 
same powers before as after the Revolution. It may be said 
that the restriction “not contrary to the laws of the realm of 
England,” was removed by that event. But we have already 
disposed of the matter of that restriction. If the grant by the 
king were broad enough to authorize the incorporation of a 
coliege for the purposes of education, the restriction did not 
stand in the way. Now the legislature of Connecticut, under 
the same colonial charter, incorporated a literary society, the 
Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences in 1799, the Presi- 
dent and Fellows of the Medical Society in 1792, incorporated 
cities, as the city of New Haven in 1784, the city of Hartford 
in 1784, the cities of New London and Norwich in the same 
year, a borough, the borough of Bridgeport in 1800, incorpo- 
rated banks, as the New Haven bank in 1792, the Hartford 
bank in the same year, the Bridgeport bank in 1806, the Hagle 
bank in 1811; insurance companies in 1797 and 1803, aqueduct 
companies, fishing companies, a missionary society; in short 
granted charters of incorporations for any purpose which “ they 
thought fit,” if they deemed the laws “ wholesome and reason- 
able.” It is hardly necessary to say that such legislative action 
has been recognized and upheld as proper by the courts and 
the legal profession. This legislative construction of the char- 
ter for seventy-five years before our Revolution, and nearly 
forty years afterwards, has a force which can neither be re- 
pelled nor evaded. The State constitution of 1818 leaves the 
corporations previously existing on the basis of the colonial 
charter, only subjecting them to its regulations and restrictions. 
(Art. 8, sec. 8). “The rights and duties of all corporations 
shall remain as if this constitution had not been adopted, with 
the exception of such regulations and restrictions as are con- 
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tained in this constitution.” 1t thus assumes as previously ex- 
isting the power to create such corporations. 

After the Revclution the legislature did not profess to give 
vitality to the charter and incorporation of Yale College, but 
recognized them as already existing in full force. Thus the 
charter of the city of New Haven, enacted in 1784, provides 
“that nothing herein contained shall be construed to affect any 
of the corporation rights of the corporation of Yale College.” 
The act of 1792 appropriates, certain balances of taxes and 
debts due “to and for the use of Yale College in New Haven,” 
and provides that “in case this grant shall be accepted, 
the governor, lieutenant-governor, and six senior assistants in 
the council of the State for the time being, shall ever hereafter 
by virtue of said offices, be trustees or fellows of said college, 
and shall, together with the present president and fellows of 
said college and their successors, constitute one corporation, by 
the name and style mentioned in the charter of said college; 
and shall have and enjoy the same powers and privileges and 
authority in as full and ample a manner as though they had 
been expressly named and included in said charter.” Is the 
charter treated as valid from its passage, or void? The fourth 
section provides, “This act shall not have any force or effect so 
far as respects the appropriating said balances to the use of the 
said college, or in any respect adding to or varying the charter 
and constitution thereof, unless the same shall be accepted and 
approved by the present corporation of said college in legal 
meeting assembled.” 

Was Yale College at this time not a legal college nor a legal 
corporation? If the colonial legislatures of 1701 and 1745 
had no legal power to charter it, the State legislature of 1792 
under the same colonial charter had no more. The State Con- 
stitution of Sept. 15, 1818, provided in Article VIII., Section 
1, as follows: “The charter of Yale College as modified by 
agreement with the corporation thereof [the then existing cor- 
poration, capable of so agreeing], in pursuance of an act of 
the General Assembly passed in May, 1792, is hereby con- 
firmed.” The constitution does not say the charter contained 
in the act of 1745 or the new charter as the act seems some- 
times for brevity and convenience but never in any statute to 
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have been called, but “The charter of Yale College as modi- 
fied,” etc. That means in our judgment the charter properly 
so-called, the law by which the college was chartered, as 
amended by subsequent acts, including the act of 1745. That 
was then the charter (See Hardy vs. Inhabitants of Waltham, 
supra). It is to be noticed that the Constitution implies, that 
the colonial charter of the college and. its corporation had a 
valid existence in 1792. 

There is therefore no stain upon the origin of our Alma 
Mater. A doubt is a stain, but we think that we have shown 
that there is not the least reason for doubt. The charter of 
the City of New Haven or of the New Haven Bank might as 
well be doubted. We apologize for this long discussion of 
what in our opinion is so plain a point. 

We do not appeal, because it is unnecessary; if it were 
necessary we might appeal with decisive force to the familiar 
principle adopted by the Supreme Court of the United States, 
and we believe in the jurisprudence of every State of the 
Union, that a legislature in the exercise of its powers must 
judge in the first instance of the construction of the constitu- 
tion or instrument under which it acis, and that this construc- 
tion will not be overruled, unless manifestly erroneous, but the 
legislative act will be held valid and legally enacted and in 
full foree (Dartmouth College vs. Woodward, 4 Wheaton, 518 ; 
vi. Mass. R., 417; xr. Mass. R., 252; xiv. Mass. R., 340; 1 
Cow. [N. Y.] R., 450; 5 Sandf. [N. Y.] R., 10; The People 
vs. The Supervisors of Oswego, 17 N. Y. R., 241. 

Tried by this rule the laws we have been considering were 
legally passed and were within the legislative power. We also 
have not cited the decisions, which with like unanimity we be- 
lieve hold, that, where general legislative power is given to 
the legislature of a State, the legislative power is unlimited, 
except as it is restrained by the constitution of the State or 
that of the United States, that is, by some paramount, positive 
provision of law. The analogy is obvious, with the pertinence 
and force of such decisions. The legislative power of the 
British Parliament is unlimited, as it is not restrained by any 
such positive provision of law. But our conclusion needs not 
this support, though as to the extent of the grant in the charter 
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of the colony no sufficient reason is perceived why it should 
not be freely accepted. 

Accordingly the Colonial Legislature in 1701 passed the act 
entitled “An act for liberty [that is, license] to erect a col- 
legiate school.” Messrs. Sewall and Addington do not say, as 
they could hardly refrain from saying if they thought so, that 
the Connecticut colonial charter did not authorize the incorpo- 
ration of a college, but they were afraid of “wind and 
weather.” Therefore, throwing over the project a veil of mod- 
esty, they call. the proposed institution in their letter an 
academy, and in their draught of a proposed charter, which 
was however not adopted, a collegiate school. In the same 
spirit they did not expressly ‘incorporate it.” Perhaps that is 
all they meant, though they cautiously forbear to use any 
word, of which an injurious or imprudent use might be made. 
But this is immaterial. We have discussed the incorporation 
of the college by the act of 1701 and shall not go over the 
same ground. But, if we may be excused, we will state 
briefly a few things additional in confirmation of our opinien. 

There is no particular form of words requisite to make a 
corporation (Denton vs. Jackson, 2 John. Chan. R., 320. See 
pp. 824-5). It is settled, that when a power is given to pri- 
vate individuals, all must concur in the exercise of it (Green 
vs. Miller, 6 John R., 39; Franklin vs. Osgood, 14 Id. 527 ; 
ex parte Rogers; 7 Cow., 526; 1 Barn. & A., 608. So as to 
trustees, 3 Term R., 592; 8 Cow., 548; Hill on Trustees, 305). 

The act indeed gives the power to the trustees or ‘the 
major part of them,” but in this it does not agree with a power 
given to private individuals, but with that given to corpora- 
tions, and the grant is in terms “ to them and their successors.” 
In 1722 the General Assembly gave expressly to the trustees 
the right to use a common seal, which is appropriate to a cor- 
poration. If the trustees conveyed as a board, a board may be 
a corporation, and they would seem not to have conveyed as 
individuals, especially if under a common seal. The preamble 
of the act of 1723 states, that whereas “ certain trustees for 
erecting a collegiate school . . . have erected the said school 
in the town of New Haven, which school is now known by 
the name of Yale Colledge.” Here the denomination is given 
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to the trustees of “Trustees for erecting a collegiate school,’’* 
and the school is said to be “ now known by the name of Yale 
College,” and in the body of the act it is enacted, “a rector of 
the said college shall by virtue thereof become a trustee of the 
same,” etc. Here the school is declared to be a college, Yale 
College. Lord Holt’s words already quoted apply, “ the name 
of a college which always supposeth a corporation ” (Phillips 
vs. Bury, supra), and the words quoted in the same connec- 
tion from Adams vs. Lambert, supra. The practical necessity 
of incorporation for a college is well expounded by Sir 
William Blackstone at the beginning of the 20th chapter of 
the first volume of his commentaries. 

Previously in the same act it is said, “And it is hereby 
further declared and enacted to be the true intent and meaning 
of the act aforesaid [of 1701], that the said trustees shall be 
impowered and they are hereby declared to have power to 
meet together for considering and advising about and resolv- 
ing upon all matters belonging to the trust of the said college 
committed to them as aforesaid.” The trustees of Yale Col- 
lege are declared to have the power of meeting, and consider- 
ing, and resolving upon all matters belonging to the single, 
common trust committed to them, and such is declared to have 
been the intent of the charter of 1701. If the legislature had 
had no right to charter a corporation, it would have been a 
strong argument for such a construction as would preserve the 
validity of the charter. But we are met with no such diffi- 
culty. The opposing argument runs into this dilemma. If 
the act of 1701 did not create a corporation, and the act of 
1745 did, and the colony had in strict law no right to create a 
corporation, the act of 1745 so far from repealing the charter 
could not even affect it, except so far as it might contain inde- 
pendent provisions, unconnected with the incorporation. 

It is a mistake to suppose that religion is only mentioned in 
the preamble of the charter. The preamble is, as far as it well 
could be, incorporated by reference in the enacting clauses. 
“The said school,” refers to the school described in the pre- 
amble, ‘the aforesaid end thereof,” “the aforesaid mentioned 

*The corporate name of Dartmouth College is by its charter, The 
Trustees of Dartmouth College. 
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end thereof,” “the end aforesaid ” emphasized by this repeti- 
tion, refer to the end mentioned in the preamble. The end of 
the school is the end, for which liberty is given to “erect” it. 
That is thus stated in the act: “To the intent therefore that 
all due incouragement be given to such pious resolutions [of 
the petitioners], and that so necessary and religious an under- 
taking may be set forward, supported, and well managed, Be it 
enacted.” The undertaking was therefore a “religious” one 
in pursuance of “ pious resolutions” previously stated. 

The desire and design or resolution of the petitioners was to 
uphold and propagate ‘“‘ The Christian Protestant religion by a 
succession of learned and orthodox men,” through the instru- 
mentality of a collegiate school “wherein youth may be in- 
structed in the arts and sciences, who through the blessing of 
Almighty God may be fitted for public employment, both in 
Church and Civil State,” that is by means of a Christian, 
Protestant College. In no other way could the object of the 
petitioners and founders, the object of the act be accomplished. 
If a part of the preamble be suppressed or treated as sup- 
pressed or omitted, the conclusion may be less obvious. Youth 
are to be instructed in a collegiate school, who through the 
blessing of God may be fitted for public employments in 
Church and State, but how fitted? By an education in such a 
Christian, Protestant institution as has been mentioned. Would 
a Roman Catholic college conform to the requirements of the 
charter? . Why not? Would an agnostic or deistical college? 
Or a college in which there were no religious instruction or 
religious exercises? These questions have been already an- 
swered. The Christian character is written upon the structure 
of the college by the designation of ten ministers of the gos- 
pel solely to organize and manage it, and by the provision that 
their associates and successors shall also be ministers of the 
gospel, public teachers of Christianity. In all the changes of 
the corporation a majority of the successors of the original 
trustees has been carefully preserved and of course the power 
of ultimate control by them for the purposes of the charter, if 
it should ever become necessary to exercise it to preserve the 
college from being diverted from those purposes. Such char- 
acter is also written upon the whole history of the college. 
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The usage is not to be answered by calling it tradition, as if it 
were a mist which would disappear before the rising sun. It 
is an usage based upon a construction of the charter and only 
traditional in the sense that it has been continued for one hun- 
dred and eighty-two years. Since the charter was granted, 
property has been given (and undoubtedly was before) in trust 
for the use of such Christian, Protestant college, a large part of 
which would not have been given if the college had not been 
of this description. It ought never to be necessary to inquire 
whether the trust can be legally enforced. It is binding in 
honor and conscience. Not only upon the members of the 
corporation but upon the graduates, who have had the use of 
such property and upon the legislature and people of Connec- 
ticut. Religious instruction is not less required, because there 
is now a school of theology, connected with the college, unless 
the intellect only should be educated and the heart and con- 
science neglected. That was not the view and intention of 
the founders. Our own opinion is, that in a complete educa- 
tion the whole nature, moral, mental, and physical, in due pro- 
portion, should be trained and educated, and that character, 
not in an indefinite sense, but, moral character, is more import- 
ant than intellectual superiority, though we would not in the 
least depreciate that. It is not thought that the under- 
graduates should not be instructed in the principles of civil 
government and the elements of jurisprudence, because there 
is a school of law, however excellent it may be, connected 
with the college. 

We assume that in our former article we have sufficiently 
shown that the charter was not repealed but amended by the 
act of 1745, and that the provisions, which make the college a 
Christian, Protestant college, and that relating to vacancies in 
the office of trustee, remain unrepealed and in full force; but 
our eyes are open to the light. If, however, on the subject of 
reconstruction any one cannot see the difference between that 
act and the act of the New Hampshire legislature, invading the 
rights of Dartmouth College, declared unconstitutional and void 
by the Supreme Court of the United States, the difference of 
eye-sight cannot be remedied by reasoning. That there have 
been many cases of the reconstruction of corporations, and of 
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the incorporation of voluntary societies, which are not cases of 
reconstruction, has no tendency to prove that in this case “ the 
spiritual body ” of the trustees (Dr. Woolsey, Hist. Dis., p. 101), 
was, as alleged, entirely reconstructed. 

A curious and amusing argument ia favor of the repeal of 
the provision as to the supply of vacancies is drawn from an 
erasure. It appears that the draught of the bill presented by 
the petitioners to the General Assembly, is on file among the 
archives of the State, and that in this draught after the words 
‘elect and appoint a president or fellows in the room and place 
of,” were first written, ‘him or them yt. shall remove out of 
the colony,” but that these latter words had been struck out. 
Now it is said that this draught appears to be in the hand- 
writing of Gov. Fitch, that he probably copied it from Presi- 
dent Clap’s draught as far as he approved of it, and that copy- 
ing these words he wrote them down, but as soon (why as 
soon?) as he had done it he struck them out by drawing his 
pen through them. Had he not read and considered the 
draught which he revised? What evidence is there that the 
words were in the original draught, which he revised? Ex- 
perts even under oath make great mistakes as to handwriting, 
but the handwriting of an erasure, by drawing the pen through 
words, must be peculiarly difficult. It is entirely uncertain by 
whom the erasure was made. The draught, as revised, must 
have been returned for approval. It is agreed, and this only 
seems certain, that the erasure was made before the draught was 
adopted by the trustees or presented to the legislature. The 
supposition that Governor Fitch, not then but in 1753 gover- 
nor, at first saw no objection, and so wrote down the words, 
which implied that the provision in the charter was not re- 
pealed, and that he afterwards thought it would be repealed by 
the act and struck them out, is a pure piece of imagination. 
If Governor Fitch or some one else struck them out, he (or the 
trustees) may have concluded that a fellow who removed out of 
the colony, would of course resign, having no longer one of the 
qualifications required by the charter, or that the office would 
be ipso facto vacated by the removal, or that having removed 
to another province or abroad, and formed new connections, 
and the journey to the college being long and expensive, he 
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would soon not desire to continue in office, or become subject 
to removal for “ unfaithfulness, default or incapacity,” or that 
when ministerial settlements were for life with a legal support, 
the contingency of removal and a refusal to resign, was too re- 
mote to require a provision, for which experience had shown 
no necessity, as it has shown none since, or there may have 
been some other reason. 

But who ever heard of a rule of law, that the construction of 
a statute can in any degree be determined by the changes made 
during the preparation of a bill by petitioners to be presented 
to a legislature, or by what occurred in the consultations be- 
tween them and their counsel? So remarkable a proposition 
requires authorities for its support. Even in contracts where 
the parties remain the same, all prior negotiations are merged in 
the contract. What certainty would there be in the law, if it 
rested at all upon facts of which the only knowledge might lie 
in the breast of the petitioners or, under the seal of confidence, 
of his counsel, to be disclosed at pleasure? An erasure in a bill 
presented to the legislature, is not read to it, known to it, acted 
upon by it, and forms no indication of its intention. 

The controversies between the Old Lights and the New 
Lights in the Congregational and Presbyterian denominations, 
as to certain forms and phases of Christian doctrine, did not 
affect their fidelity to the common Christianity, or render either 
school disposed to make the college other than a Christian, Pro- 


testant college, or desirous to remove any security therefor, so: 


that it should no longer be under the control of ministers of 
the gospel. The argument seems to be that through fear of 
opposition to the bill, if the provision on the subject in the 
charter were inserted, the petitioners not only did not insert it 
but drew their bill, so as to repeal it, or may have acted from 
this reason. If the provision had been inserted, a successful 
opposition could only have resulted in an amendment striking 
it out. No evidence is adduced of any opposition or fear of 
opposition. No opposition to the bill in its progress appears to 
have been made, although eleven ministers of the gospel, then 
trustees, were named in it as president and fellows, with the 
right of perpetuation, and the only amendment to it made was 
to make it as to taxation more favorable to the college and its 


officers. 
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Where the words of a statute are plain and precise, we are 
told, resort cannot be had to the title and preamble. This is a 
fair argument, entitled to consideration. Ordinarily, for some- 
times the intention overcomes the letter, where the words of a 
statute and their meaning are plain and precise, they declare 
the law and there is no room for construction. So far as the 
sixth section declares the occasions on which the President and 
Fellows may elect and appoint to vacancies in their number 
and the right of removal, the section is clear and precise. But 
it is inferred, because in this particular section no class is 
stated, from which the choice is to be made, that the right of 
choice is unlimited. This inference is not expressed in words, 
plain and precise, or at all. If in a previous or subsequent 
section, the class from which the choice must be made were 
stated, there would be no inconsistency in this with the sixth 
section, whereas, if that had said in clear and precise terms that 
the right of choice was to be without any limitation, there 
would be a direct contradiction. There is no more inconsist- 
ency or contradiction, when the designation of the class is con- 
tained in another statute, the charter. It is also inferred that 
the provision in the charter is repealed, because it is not re- 
peated in this section and a limitation to any class is omitted. 
But this inference is not expressed plainly and precisely, or 
otherwise in this section or in the statute. These inferences 
open the whole subject of construction and resort may be had 
to the title and preamble and other evidences of instruction, as 
to the intention of the Legislature, according to the ordinary 
rules of construction. 

The very recent case of People ex rel. Rosenkranz vs. Carr, 
86 N. Y. R., 512, in the New York Court of Appeals, gives an 
useful] illustration. The act of 1847 provided for the election 
of a recorder and surrogate, “ who shall hold their respective 
offices for three years.” It is also provided that in case of a 
vacancy occurring during such term, it should be filled by elec- 
tion for the unexpired part of the term. The act of 1869 pro- 
vided that “the term of office of the persons who shall here- 
after be elected to the office of recorder, city judge, and surro- 
gate, respectively, for the city and county of New York, shall 
be six years.” The terms are absolute and unqualified. No 
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reference is made to holding for an unexpired term in case of 
vacancy, or to the provision in relation to filling a vacancy. 
The Surrogate of New York, elected in 1876 on the happening 
of a vacancy, claimed that by the later act the former limita- 
tion was repealed and that he was entitled to hold for the full 
term. But the Supreme Court and Court.of Appeals decided 
otherwise. The latter Court say: ‘There is no more incon- 
sistency between the provision which fixes the term of office 
and that which provides for filling a vacancy for an unexpired 
term, when contained in two acts, than when contained as they 
originally were, in one act.” 

But it is said the fellows are not trustees, a point to be 
proved. Not only the act of 1792, but also the act of 1819, 
calls the fellows of the college trustees, using the terms synony- 
mously. The act of 1792 enacis that “the governor, lieutenant 
governor and six senior assistants in the council of the State 
shall ever hereafter be’trustees or fellows of said college, and 
shall together with the present president and fellows constitute 
one corporation.”’ The act of May, 1819, in like words enacts 
that ‘the governor, lieutenant governor and six senior senators 
for the time being shall ever hereafter by virtue of their said 
offices be trustees or fellows of said college and together with 
the president and fellows of said college and their successors 
shall- constitute one corporation.” The use of one instead of 
the other of these equivalent names does not carry the conse- 
quences supposed. The fellows are “the true and lawful sue- 
cessors”’ of the original trustees, deriving their title as such 
from them, are trustees in the management of the same college 
and same property, upon the same trust and with the same 
power of appointment and removal of officers and instructors, 
and are in substantial identity with the original trustees and 
their successors. They also with the president compose the 
same corporation, as did the rector and trustees. 

We read the act as it iss We do not read between the lines 
of that or any other composition, for there is nothing to be read 
there. Lord Granville lately remonstrated in the British par- 
liament against what was called reading between the lines, 
giving the same reason and adding in substance, as nearly as 
we can recollect, that it was a way of imputing the supposi- 
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tions, conjectures, and inferences of the reader to the writer. 
It is believed to be a late invention. 

It is difficult to see what toleration could have had to do 
with the question, if ic had been raised, between clergymen 
and laymen, but toleration did not about this time begin to 
appear upon the statute book, but began to disappear. “In 
1708, an act of toleration was passed, copied from the cele- 
brated toleration act of William and Mary, declaring that all 
persons who should conform to that act should have liberty 
of worshiping God in a way separate from that established 
by law; but should not be excused from paying taxes to 
the approved ministers of the churches, established by law.” 
In 1727 an act was passed that where there was a society of 
the Church of England, with a person in orders according to 
the canons of that church, settled and abiding among them and 
performing divine service, so near to any person who had 
declared himself to be of that church, that he could conven- 
iently, and did ordinarily attend public worship there, his tax 
should be paid over to the minister of such church, and if the 
taxes so collected were insufficient for his support, the society 
might tax themselves. In 1729 similar exemption was granted 
to Quakers and Baptists. But in May, 1743, the act of tolera- 
tion passed in 1708 was repealed. The repealing act disap- 
peared five years after the act of 1745 in the revision of 1750, 
as did also the act next mentioned. This is the notorious 
and disreputable ministers’ vagrant act passed in 1742, “ intol- 
erant” Dr. Woolsey calls it, a reference to which we have hith- 
erto avoided, and to which we will only thus briefly refer; the 
policy of which was continued ina further act of 1748, also 
disappearing at the same time. The act of 1742 is said to have 
only affected Congregationalists, but did Presbyterians also. 
(Prof. Kingsley’s Hist. Dis., note 1; note by the revisers of the 
revision of 1821, pp. 431, 482; Woolsey’s Hist. Dis., 106.) 

The heated protest as it has been called of President Clap 
and the tutors in February, 1745, against Mr. Whitefield 
could not have shown much of the spirit of tolerance and con- 
ciliation. It could not have equalled in extravagance the de- 
nunciation of Rev. Gilbert Tennent, one of his followers or 
adherents, by Dr. Cutler, ex-Rector (Woolsey’s Hist. Dis., 107). 
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Statutory exposition from a phrase in a diary is unusual. 
The words ‘“‘new charter” applied by President Stiles in a 
place in his diary to the act of 1745 probably mean or may 
mean only a new grant to the college. The word, charter 
[charta], was formerly used for a deed or grant, especially from 
other than private individuals (Black. Com., chap. 20, Web- 
ster’s and Burrill’s Dicts. on words charta and charter,) as the 
sovereign or legislature. So President Clap in his argument 
as to the right of visitation speaks of the “first charter or 
grant” and Ch. J. Parker in the quotation already made 
from him of “this grant or charter” of Harvard College. So 
the great charter, Magna Charta, is a grant bestowing and assur- 
ing certain rights and privileges. The statute referred to was 
a new charter in this sense, a new legislative grant, but what 
the second president afterwards called it is unimportant. 

We have so far not gained much additional light by our 
patient analysis, but this completes the arguments in favor of 
repeal, except certain opinions, which were expressed and 
events which occurred some years subsequently, and which 
could not influence thé act in question or its construction, the 
opinions being expressed in three anonymous pamphlets from 
1755 or ten years after the passage of the act to 1784, nine- 
teen years still later, strengthened as is said by the want of 
contradiction, and also a suggestion to President Stiles by 
Governor Trumbull in 1777, and the events the election of 
Dr. Day and Dr. Woolsey as President, who were not then 
ordained ministers of the gospel, but who became such before 
they were admitted to the presidency or assumed its duties. 
The cases of the president and the fellows are distinct, though 
perhaps leading separately to similar results. 


‘* Nil agit exemplum, litem quod resolvit lite.” 


It is useless to try to settle an unsettled point by a point, 
which itself remains unsettled. It is useless to argue that the 
president may be a layman, and therefore that the fellows may 
be laymen, until the point assumed be clearly established, and 
even then the argument will be entirely inconclusive. In the 
instances of Drs. Day and Woolsey, the corporation judged, as 
we may infer from their acts, that it was sufficient, that they 
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were ordained ministers, when they were “associated ” and be- 
came president. This appeared to it to be in substantial con- 
formity with the intent and requirement of the charter. An 
argument founded upon a particular construction of the charter 
and statute cannot be supported by a practice under a different 
construction. The votes that the presidential committee in 
concurrence with them take measures for their “ ordination ” 
as well as “induction into office” were adopted by the corpo- 
ration as a corporate not an ecclesiastical body. They were 
ordained of course by ecclesiastical councils for the usual 
reasons and the usual purpose, to preach the gospel. 


Wwm. Buss, 51 William St., City of New York. 


[To be continued. } 
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Articte VIIL—TAXATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 


I. Tue Rieut or Taxation. 


PHILIPPE AND Co., manufacturers, of Geneva, Switzerland, 
recently sold a consignment of watches to Brown and Co., of 
New York, merchants, for one thousand dollars, charges for 
shipment included. The goods were seized by the government 
upon arrival at New York, partly for verification of the accom- 
panying invoice, partly as security for the ad valorem duty of 
twenty-five per centum; that is, they were subject to a farther 
charge of two hundred and fifty dollars before delivery to the 
consignees. The full value of them having been already paid 
the manufacturers, what right had the government, or since the 
government is but the arm of the law, and the law but the 
articulate expression of the will of the people, what right had 
the people to impose the additional charge? In other words, 
what exactly are the origin, nature, and limits of the right of 
taxation. 

It is clear to begin with that the perfect legality of the act 
does not at all determine its moral character. The people is 
well able to will what it pleases and to express its will with all 
due formality, but if the thing willed is itself wrong the effect 
of the law is simply to generalize the wrong by extending it to 
include all cases of the same kind. Summum jus summa inju- 
ria; the worst injustice is the literal construction and _ strict 
enforcement of an unjust law. So there is really no property 
within its reach which the people cannot most lawfully appro- 
priate. But like other moral agents it can rightfully appro- 
priate only what belongs to it; a self-evident truth of ethics 
and in logic an identical proposition. What the people right- 
fully appropriates is its own; what is not its own it cannot 
rightfully appropriate. So in the case supposed, the govern- 
ment is ready if need be to enforce through its tribunals the 
claim of the manufacturers to the stipulated price of the 
watches; put upon its defense outside of them it must be able 
to show that its own title to the duty upon the watches is 
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equally valid. The whole cost of the goods to Brown and Co., 
is $1,250, four-fifths of which are the rightful property of the 
manufacturers; is the remaining fifth equally the rightful prop- 
erty of the government, and if it is, is it so under the same 
title or under a different one? 

I. The earlier title of the two explains itself without diffi- 
culty. The manufacturers at Geneva have offered in the open 
market and subject to no constraint other than the conditions 
of the market itself a certain number of watches for a certain 
sum of money, and the merchants at New York, subject only 
to the same conditions, have accepted the offer; or conversely, 
one party having sold the goods for the money, the other the 
money for the goods. Allowance made for errors of judgment 
and for incidental exigencies of business there has been an 
exchange of equivalents with the full and free consent of both 
parties to the exchange, a type of the legitimate transactions of 
commerce the world over. The result is that Brown and Co. 
acquire a title to the watches on payment of the money, Phil- 
ippe and Co. a corresponding title to.the money on delivery of 
the watches; a title issuing clear and indisputable from the 
transaction itself, anterior to and reaffirmed by all law, re- 
spected by the most lawless revolution. Furthermore if we 
except the case of voluntary gift or bequest there is, in this 
case, no other title possible. Philippe and Co. must have 
acquired the money, as Brown and Co. the goods, either with 
the consent of the other party and in exchange for an equiv- 
alent, or without their consent and without an equivalent; that 
is by force, or by fraud, which is a kind of force. 

To qualify the orderly exercise of public power according to 
law as an act of force, is so repugnant to our democratic sensi- 
bilities, and our disposition to generalize is so strong, that we 
have an elaborate theory which assimilates the title under 
which the government takes the duty upon the goods to the 
previous title under which the seller takes the value of them. 
There is supposed to be here too an exchange of equivalents 
with the consent of both parties to the exchange. What the 
government, on the one hand, supplies, is the benefits of gov- 
ernment, the complex conditions of security to person and 
property which enable Brown and Co. to import watches and 
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keep them on sale. The commercial value of an article is the 
price which it will bring, and to this value the government has 
as distinctly contributed as the manufacturers, for in the 
absence of all government watches could not be made and sold 
at all. On their side Brown and Co. pay the stipulated price 
for the value contributed, purchasing protection from the gov- 
ernment as they purchase watches from the manufacturers. 
But this again is only an item in a general account, an incident 
in a far larger transaction. We are all of us supposed to have 
found out by actual trial, our own or our forefathers’, of what 
is called the state of nature, that the full possession of our nat- 
ural rights to do what we please and have what we want is an 
irksome and dangerous dignity because exposed to the encroach- 
ments of other men in full possession of theirs, a condition in 
which life becomes a scene of incessant reprisals and society is 
dissolved into an intolerable chaos of conflicting elements until 
some stronger man or set of men arises and enslaves the rest. 
For the better preservation therefore of certain most important 
rights we have all joined together in ceding the remainder to 
the State, which is made the common depositary of all the 
rights ceded that it may become thereby the common guardian 
of all the rights reserved. So created and according to the 
stipulations of the original compact the State is pledged to 
furnish protection to the subject and the subject to pay tribute 
ana render service to the State. All transactions between the 
two are henceforth the result of a negotiation and the fulfill- 
ment of a contract, an exchange of equivalents, the discharge 
by each of two parties of a debt incurred to the other. This is 
the doctrine of the contrat social, struck out in the first enthu- 
siasms of the French Revolution when the theorists were all 
busy looking up a modus vivendi for an omnipotent State and 
an emancipated people. It has so profoundly affected all polit- 
ical thinking ever since, that it is worth pointing out for the 
| hundredth time that there are no facts in it. 

i Ist. The State is not the creation of a compact but the pro- 
duct of an immemorial evolution; and has grown not througa 
. successive accretions of rights ceded to the sovereign, but in 
I precisely the opposite direction through successive distributions 
of rights conquered by the subjects, the partition having 
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reached its widest area and finest subdivision in the latest product 
of all, the republic of our day where all rights have finally passed 
to the people and are administered in its name by agents of its 
appointing. Now in this more than secular redistribution one 
of the notable facts is the enormous increase of the power by 
which the rights are maintained, the power of government. 
Every seeming capitulation, the accession of every new body 
of constituents to the sovereignty, has converted a source of 
obstruction and hostility into an added source of strength until 
to-day the force available for the purposes of the State is noth- 
ing less than the material power of the whole population fed 
and multiplied beyond calculation, by all the resources of 
modern civilization. It is idle to suppose that the sovereignty 
has grown more conciliatory and tractable by being populari- 
zed, that the consciousness of its rights has dwindled with the 
growth of its power, that it is ready to stoop even to the forms 
of negotiation in taking what it claims according to law. It 
is in fact more absolute and imperious as it is more irresistible 
than in any despotism the world ever saw. And as the power 
of the government has. strengthened with the increase of the 
constituency, so has the scope of it widened to meet the in- 
creasing complexities of life. Measured by the multitude and 
persistence of the restraints put upon us and by the power back 
of them, we are in sober reality less free to do as we please 
than the subjects of any State in an earlier stage of evolution. 
So what we call our natural rights are purely ideal, an abstrac- 
tion of the political philosopher, or a reminiscence of the prim- 
itive savagery, never realized in any historical community since 
’ man first became a gregarious animal. Never having held 
them we have never had the opportunity of ceding them or 
reserving them. Asa matter of fact we enter into relations 
with the State not by negotiation and barter but by birth, in- 
heriting only such rights as it has itself defined beforehand, and 
is good enough to allow to us by virtue of having been born 
in it. Our inheritance once entered on, we submit to its fur- 
ther exactions as we submit to earthquakes, or the seasons, or 
any other irresistible force ; sitting on the jury, serving on the 
posse comitatus, or in the conscription, paying taxes on our in- 
comes-or duty on our imports, however willingly, not because 
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we would but because we must. So Brown and Co. have never in 
any way consented tothe payment of the duty on their watches. 
They have submitted, they may approve, they may even 
have voted for the law requiring the duty; but acquiescence 
of this sort has no effect upon the character of the transaction, 
for the duty would have been none the less collected had they 
resisted or disapproved, or voted the other way. They have 
never had an option, and where there is no option there is no 
consent. 

2d. What we call our freedom, and the improvement in our 
political condition, are wholly in this that we ourselves partic- 
ipate in the sovereignty to which we are subject, each of us 
contributing a distinct force which is not lost even if over- 
powered in the multitudinous reactions of the political organ- 
ism, but issues along with them in the ultimate resultant, that 
will of the people which becomes the law we obey. This 
plainly is a dignity which would be worthless if it went alone, 
whose vaiue is in the very fact that everybody else holds the 
like, all of us together making up a body politic protected by 
its bulk and complexity from the invasion of irregular and 
violent changes. ‘The illusion, the caprice, the resentments, 
the rapacity of any individual or class, forces which had easy 
access to the legislation of the absolute monarchy or the oli- 
garchy, here must propagate themselves through the entire 
structure, overcoming on the way the active resistance of the 
opposition, the good sense and equinimity of disinterested men 
everywhere, before they can take effect as the will of the peo- 
ple. Add that the enforcement of a law discioses for the first 
time its real character and so invites to interminable appeal 
and reconsideration. In this way out of the chaos of crude 
and experimental legislation which encumbers our statute- 
books, a body of coherent law is slowly evolving by true sur- 
vival of the fittest which expresses the considerate and abiding 
purpose of the whole people, the great conclusions on matters 
of public concern in which all the constituents are at one. 

It is clear that a law of this sort will wear a universality com- 
mensurate with its origin, will be as impersonal in its action and 
effects as in its source. Any law as I have said, even the edict 
of an arbitrary ruler, is necessarily a wide generalization, ad- 
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dressed it may be to an individual but establishing a principle 
and a rule of conduct applicable to all others in the sare circum- 
stances. It is this inevitable assimilation and equalization of 
men in the act of the sovereign which makes the most capri- 
cious despotism better than unmitigated anarchy, and which 
has prepared the way for what I may call the universal gen- 
eralizations of democratic law. For this to the extent that 
it really expresses the will of all must do so equally in the in- 
terest and equally at the charge of all. It cannot exact from 
one class a tribute not rendered by the others or confer benefits 
on one withheld from the others, and remain the will of the 
people. Any discrimination and partiality in the statute which 
resolves the republican identity of sovereign and subject into 
the hostilities of class rule must in time disappear as an intol- 
erable anachronism on an inconsiderate experiment conflicting 
with the conditions of republican legislation. Thus if, as we 
have seen, the people brings to the government the most for- 
midable kind of power it brings with it at the same time the 
highest kind of organization, power not to be withstood, seeing 
that it is the whole power of the commonwealth, but power un- 
der control, exerted only in a determinate manner and only for 
specific ends. If we are bound and subject so is the State. It 
cannot withhold from any one, whether he pays his tribute or 
not, the protection afforded by equal laws to allalike. It may 
punish him—according to law—for not paying or compel him 
to pay, but it cannot permit any one else to molest him. Brown 
and Co. are no more protected in consideration of the duty on 
their imports than the duty is paid in consideration of the pro- 
tection afforded. As they submit whether they will or no to 
the irresistible power of the State, so does the State to the con- 
ditions of its action. Neither party has an option in the mat- 
ter; neither therefore consents to the exchange. 

3d. It only remains to add that the things said to be ex- 
changed are not equivalents, that is, there is really no ex- 
change. Between the tribute paid by the subject and the 
benefits conferred by the State there is no proportion or rela- 
tion of quantity whatsoever. They are facts of different orders, 
neither of which can be expressed in terms of the other or 
given for the other. Public peace and order, security from 
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aggressions on person and property, the opportunity to do one’s 
work and lead one’s life to the best of one’s ability, these are 
things in the order of natural phenomena, a part of the miteu, 
modifications of the common environment of man, and no 
more to be kept on sale in quantities to suit the purchaser than 
gravitation or the weather. Nevertheless if not values in them- 
selves they are the indispensable conditions precedent of value 
in all other things and uno sacrifice can be too great which is 
necessary to their continuance; put in peril they are among 
the causas vivendi for which we should be ready to risk life 
itself. It is undeniably the State which provides them, and if 
the State has the right to put any price upon them at all it is 
right in putting the highest possible price; if the fourth part 
of the value of imported merchandise then the whole value or 
any multiple of the whole. This is in fact the traditional plea 
of the oppressor from the beginning. By a fine anticipation of 
the contrat social the State has never failed to make the benefits 
it confers the pretext of its exactions, to explain its spoliations 
as the collection of a debt due for services rendered ; an argu- 
ment of course which strengthens with every improvement in 
the character of the government and the condition of the people. 
The more the State gives the more it is entitled to take; the 
right of greatest rapacity goes to the best government. So the 
enormous taxation of the United States since the war of the 
rebellion has been boldly ordered and patiently borne in the 
universal conviction that no price is too great to pay for the 
blessings of good government. But the truth is that the bless- 
ings of government like the bounties of nature or providence 
are without money and without price ; they can only be given 
away and not sold. Or rather as I said before they result in- 
evitably from the very existence of the State and the necessi- 
ties of its organic action. 

The political title therefore under which the State takes the 
tax upon the property of its subjects is other than the com- 
mercial title under which the property is acquired and ex- 
changed ; and only mischievous consequences in the practical 
order can follow the confounding of the two. 

II. The sovereign rights of the State of whatever kind are 
the correlative of its functions; so far from being acquired by 
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the discharge of them that they are indispensable @ priori to 
their exercise. Its specific functions are to give expression in 
the law and effect through the executive to the common pur- 
pose of the people united by common necessities and common 
dangers; in its name and behalf to overcome the intractable 
and reclaim the waste forces of nature, to repel the aggression 
of foreign powers, to punish and put down the malefactor ; in 
general, to maintain throughout the realm the conditions of 
security and order essential to the well-being of all. If these 
things are proper and necessary, if the State has any sufficient 
reason of being, in other words if the people has the right to 
combine and arm in self-defense, then has the State zpso facto 
the right to all the material necessary for the creation of State 
power. Whatever service of person or tribute of money is 
required for its rightful purposes belongs to it under an orig- 
inal, and indisputable title, and is to be taken not by negotiation 
and according to contract but by force and according to law. 
But this clearly is a title which carries its own limitation 
with it and the limitation is as essential to its integrity as the 
extension up to the limit. The right to the means necessary 
for a given end is without force and meaning or is exclusive of 
all right to what is not a means and not necessary. If the 
State taxes the subject for any purpose other than the specific 
purposes for which it exists, or beyond the amount requisite 
for those purposes, it takes what is not itsown. Moreover 
what are these specific purposes for which the property of the 
subject is taken? They are in part the protection of the prop- 
erty not taken. To take more than it requires is to confiscate 
the very property it was set to guard, to add to the enemies 
of the commonwealth the most formidable and insidious of all, 
the power created to withstand them. Quis custodiet ipsos cus- 
todes? Therefore whatever is not required for the legitimate 
expenses of the State remains the property of the subject by a 
title as original and indisputable as the other; a title which 
however it may be violated cannot be extinguished by any 
utterance of law however formal or any will of the people 
however unanimous. To take a life not required for the de- 
fence of the State is murder, to take service not required for 
its business is slavery, and to take property not required for its 
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expenses is robbery ; if the taking is knowing and intentional. 
The two titles are codrdinate, exclusive of one another, and 
interdependent. As neither can be defined without a defini- 
tion of the other, so neither can be subverted without subvert- 
ing the other. For the State to invade the right of private 
property is to impair the sources of its revenue; for the sub- 
ject to dispute the right of public property is to impair the 
only safeguard of his own; a double result perfectly secured 
by the sentimental compromise of the contrat social. What 
rightfully belongs to the State, then, is the cost of its services 
and not the value of them; so much of the wealth of the 
nation, and no more, as it requires to meet the liabilities in- 
curred in the exercise of its functions. 

These liabilities are of two kinds. There are first the ordi- 
vary kind for the current expenses of the government, calcu- 
lated in advance for the fiscal-year upon the basis of previous 
expenditure. Like any periodically recurring disbursement 
they might be stated as interest on a debt capital and this capi 
tal as a claim on the whole capital of the nation, making the 
State on the one hand in the proportion of its debt so stated 
and the subjects on the other each in the proportion of his pri- 
vate fortune, the joint-proprietors of the national] wealth, the 
annual product of which is distributed partly as revenue to 
the State for payment of its expenses, partly as the revenue of 
the subjects for the uses of life and the enterprises of business. 
The objection to this form of statement is that it is a mere fic- 
tion of finance or book-keeping but with a dangerous sug- 
gestion of socialistic communism. The simple reality without 
artifice is that the current expenses of the government for 
whatever period calculated are a periodical charge upon the 
wealth of the nation. Now a periodical charge upon property 
of any kind is properly provided for out of the product or 
earnings of the property. 

The liabilities of the extraordinary kind are those contracted 
in some sudden emergency of public affairs, a pestilence, or 
famine, or war, which precipitates the State into expenditure 
beyond its immediately available resources, and are provided 
for by a loan bearing interest until the date fixed for payment 
of the principal. This is debt actually capitalized and may be 
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properly stated as a claim to the amount of the principal on 
the capital wealth of the nation. Thus according to the Janu- 
ary statement the interest-bearing debt of the United States is 
something under $13,000,000,000, and were it to mature and 
payment to be demanded to-morrow the government must 
either default or appropriate whatever amount of the capital 
wealth of the nation may be required to cover the deficiency 
of its assets. But in fact no State debt is ever so discharged 
or could be without ruin to the country. One of two things 
always happens; either the State arranges with its creditors 
for the postponement of the date when the principal is due, or 
it applies the annual surplus of its current revenue over its 
current expenses to the reduction of the principal. In either 
case the debt figures in the estimates only as a liability of the 
ordinary kind, an item in the current expenditure whether as 
interest falling due or as surplus available for reduction of the 
principal. Thus along with the other current expenses it is a 
periodical charge upon the national wealth, not to be met by 
ruinous conversion of capital but by appropriating a given pro- 
portion of the uninvested product of capital. We may there- 
fore define the property of the State to be so much of the 
annual product or revenue of the wealth of the nation as it 
requires for its legitimate annual expenses. 

This proportion again of the whole product of tbe national 
wealth is made up of parts in the same proportion of the reve- 
nues of all the subjects. If we suppose that the annual liabil- 
ities of the State are to the annual product of the wealth of 
the nation, say, in the ratio of 1 to 100, then one per centum of 
the annual revenue of each subject belongs to the State; no 
more and no less. No more, for to exceed the proportion of 
one per centum in any case is to increase the burden of one by 
lightening that of all the others ; no less, for to fall short of it 
is to diminish the burden of one by increasing that of the 
others; in either case to go back on the line of political evolu- 
tion to the unrighteous inequalities of class rule, to accord 
special privileges to one portion of the subjects and impose 
special sacrifices on the other. If the State in its estimates 
cannot exceed the sum-total required for its legitimate ex- 
penses, no more can it exceed in its taxation the uniform pro- 
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portion due by each subject without violating the right of pri- 
vate property and taking what is not its own. 

For here is the very ground and reason of our separate and 
independent being as a State, the specific note of our system 
as the latest and highest product of political evolution. We 
rebelled from our original allegiance, in obedience certainly to 
many blind and hidden forces, but upon the public pretext that 
we would not submit to discriminating and disproportionate 
burdens; and the other day we suppressed another rebellion 
made to fasten the worst of such burdens on a subject race. 
From first to last and in every way in which a people can ex- 
press its political consciousness we have declared that all 
usurpations of sovereign power and privilege by one man over 
other men, by one class over other classes, by one people over 
other peoples, are an outrage, not because an oppression of the 
weak, for the weak may deserve and require oppression, but 
because a punishment of the innocent. We have seized the 
sovereignty in the name of the people to put an end to all this 
and that hereafter in the consciousness of the State, in the eye 
of the law, and in the act of the executive only two classes 
shall be known forevermore, the law-abiding and the lawless, 
the subjects for whose benefit the State exists, whose rights are 
one and whose responsibilities are uniform, and they for whose 
repression it exists, whose rights are forfeited. This is the his- 
torical doctrine to which the American people is committed 
before all the world, which we are here to give public effect to, 
namely, that no man shall suffer in person or in property more 
than other men suffer unless he deserves to, that the only 
ground known to the State for the imposition of exceptional 
burdens is the ground of wrong doing. Were strict justice 
possible in this world, government would be wholly at the 
charge of those who make government necessary; it is the 
’ wrong-doer who should bear all the consequences of his wrong- 
doing. For example we were entirely right in the mag- 
nanimity which closed the war of the rebellion, but had other 
considerations not intervened we should have been entirely 
right in charging the enormous development of government 
which it precipitated to the rebellious population, as Germany, 
granting the righteousness of her cause, was right in taking in- 
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demnity for the past and security for the future at the close of 
the war with France. So the property of the individual of.- 
fender rightfully belongs to the State not in the proportion of 
the unoffending but in that of his offense. As a matter of fact 
he usually escapes because he has no property to forfeit. The 
criminal classes of any country are not an appreciable source 
of public revenue and so the burden of government must fall 
upon the well-to-do who are not in general they who make 
government necessary. All the greater reason why the burden 
should be distributed among them impartially. No innocent 
subject can be rightfully afflicted with burdens which inevit- 
ably carry the implication because they are the appropriate 
penalty of wrong-doing. 

Any system of taxation, then, must be judged, and approved 
or condemned, as it does or does not put the State in posses- 
sion of its own, namely, a definite and uniform proportion of 
the revenues of its subjects. Taxation which designedly de- 
parts from this proportion for any motive whatsoever, @ fortiori 
which does so for any motive other than that of providing for 
its necessary expenses, is spoliation, a usurpation condemned 
by our political theory and by that ideal of justice which it 
pretends to realize. 
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Articte IX.—UNCONSCIOUS CHRISTIANITY. 


IF we should compare a heathen with a Christian country 
in a religious point of view, we could not. fail to notice this 
remarkable difference:—the heathen, as a whole, agreed in 
religious observances, agreed in their recognition and wor- 
ship of deity ;—the population of the Christian country not 
agreed; the heathen temples frequented, and the heathen 
worship observed by almost all ;—-the Christian churches at- 
tended by a minority; the majority showing respect, indeed, 
but looking on with comparative apathy and some incredulity. 

This contrast, at first sight disparaging to the Christian land, 
begins to be relieved, when the moral development is recog- 
nized, which runs parallel with this apparent retrograde in re- 
ligious observances. With all the apparent neglect of the 
churches as compared with the frequenting of the temples, it 
is plain that the true religious service, which is offered in the 
practice of righteousness, truth, and charity, in just laws, in 
care for the poor, in the protection of human rights, in the sup- 
pression of evils and crimes, flourishes most in those lands 
where we have observed the largest neglect of the formal rites 
of religion. 

This is a singular fact, but before we can properly estimate 
it, we must look further. 

We observe, next, the historical fact, that in proportion to 
the growth of intelligence there has been, in the past as in the 
present, and both in heathen and Christian lands, a tendency 
to break away from the popular notions of religion. 

In the ancient heathenism of Greece and Rome, the philos- 
opliers, as a class, regarded the popular religious beliefs as a 
set of fables. At the same time, the generality of educated 
men did not attempt to destroy the prevailing religion. They 
regarded it, such as it was, as better than none, and beneficial 
as a restraining influence on those who knew no better. 

In the latter part of the middle ages, when the dawn of in- 
telligence began to rise on the barbarism of Europe, the first 
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result was to dissolve the unbroken unity of religious belief 
that had prevailed through the thousand years of ignorance, 
by detaching educated men, one by one, from fealty to the 
established dogmas. The revival of intelligence and free 
thought resulted, first, in a quickened moral earnestness to re- 
form various practical abuses and wrongs, and ultimately in 
that reconstitution of religious beliefs, which is popularly 
known as the Protestant Reformation. 

The Reformation, however, only introduced a transition 
period. Its net result was merely the substitution of one set 
of doctrines for another set. Instead of the supremacy of the 
Pope as the judge of truth, the supremacy of the individual 
conscience ; instead of the authority of the Church, the author- 
ity of Scripture; instead of purgatory, indulgences, prayers to 
the saints, and the sacrifice of the mass, whatever truer doc- 
trine was thought to be taught by the Scriptures. The ninety- 
five propositions, which Luther nailed on the church door of 
Wittemberg, illustrated unconsciously the change that was set- 
ting in. It was a substitution of one set of religious formule, 
—better ones indeed,—for another set. The reformation halted 
in a reformulation. There were men who had a profounder 
interest than that of securing truer statements of doctrine, 
men who were content with the practical statements of the 
Gospel, and whose endeavor was simply to realize more vividly 
the personal influence of the Lord Jesus Christ. But the 
reformation halted in forms, in the substitution of a new form 
of theology for an old one, a new form of church-order for an 
old one. 

This being so, it was inevitable that the process of breaking 
up should go on as the diffusion of free thought went on. It 
could not be supposed that the reformers had at one stride 
reached perfection. And so, as they had broken up the unity of 
Catholicism, their own unity was speedily disintegrated. And 
the point to notice here is the growth of a skeptical temper in 
educated men, breaking away from the popular religious no- 
tions, as the disintegration of the churches went on. The 
climax of this skeptical tendency among the educated was 
reached at the close of the last century, when the process of 
sectarian division was substantially complete. The attitude of 
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the men of culture then coming upon the stage was indicated 
by the fact that, at a communion season of the church in Yale 
College, but one undergraduate was present, of the class of 
1800. 

We have next to observe one very obvious cause of this 
breaking away from religious forms and dogmas. The Prot- 
estant churches had all been founded upon points of difference 
with each other, and men saw not so much the underlying 
unity as the prominent antagonism. No reason for the sepa- 
rate organization of Lutheran, and Calvinist, Baptist, Metho- 
dist, and all the others could be assigned, save in the import- 
ance imputed to some form of theological statement or church 
administration, for which in each case divine authority was 
claimed on both sides. The antagonistic attitude of the sects 
toward each other naturally begets a free thinking and critical 
attitude toward them all. Especially when, as was the case in 
the last century, church-zeal is chiefly devoted to keeping up 
church-forms ; when the preaching of the Gospel is substituted 
by the preaching of theology, or of controversy ; when there 
is no living Christ apparent in the church body, extending 
helping and healing hands to the friendless and suffering mul- 
titudes; when men like Wesley and Whitefield, coming in the 
very spirit of Christ to inbreathe the power of a purer life 
into the profane and vicious, were set upon by the dead ortho- 
doxists that ruled the churches as heretical disorganizers. 

Another fact of great significance is the subsidence of the 
tide of skepticism along with the subsidence of the sectarian 
spirit, the decline of theological acrimony and the increase of 
philanthropy in the* churches. Joel Barlow wrote, in 1809, 
that Thomas Paine represented the religious position of three- 
fourths of the men of letters in the preceding age, and nearly 
all of them in that age. That was soon after sectarian theol- 
ogy had completed its development, and just as philanthropical 
Christianity was beginning to develop in its place. The three- 
quarters of a century that have passed have been marked by 
the decline of sectarian antagonisms and of theological antipa- 
thies, and the growth of Christian unity in and through phi- 
lanthropy. The same period is not less marked also by a 
changed attitude on the part of educated men toward the 
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churches. Thomas Paine’s peculiar form of skepticism is now 
current chiefly among uneducated men, but the newest fashion 
of skepticism has a greatly diminished following among people 
of culture, as compared with the skepticism of seventy-five or 
a hundred years ago. This showing of history, the spread of 
a skeptical culture as sectarian theology without philanthropy 
flourished, and the decline of the one as the other declined, 
requires no further statement in explanation of the fact. It 
not only shows us the direction of hope for the future. It 
helps us to a correct estimate of the fact first noticed, that 
while unity in religion is characteristic of heathen lands, 
disunity in religion prevails in Christian lands, whose moral 
development is so much higher. 

But now, in order to a correct estimate of this fact, in order 
not to misunderstand this apparent disunity, and the wide- 
spread neglect of the formal rites of religion in Christian lands, 
there is still another fact to be observed. The practical recog- 
nition of the law of Christ is far, far wider than either the 
membership or the attendance of churches dedicated to his 
name. Imperfectly as his teachings are realized in practice, 
they are the generally accepted ideal of right. Multitudes who 
would say no, if asked, Are you a Christian? conform to his 
teachings of our duty to God and man as faithfully as the 
average member of a church. Other multitudes, who are 
rarely seen inside of a church, are governed to a considerable 
extent by the ideas of duty which Christ has diffused far be- 
yond the church circle. Multitudes, who are strangers to the 
Christ of formal theology, recognize the Christ of the Gospels 
as the great Friend and Brother of man, and his Golden Rule 
and Law of neighborly benevolence as of divine authority. 

It is with multitudes to-day, as it was with one of those 
whom Jesus healed, of whom we read that the man who was 
healed knew not who it was that healed him, for Jesus had 
slipped out of the crowd. Many who stand outside of church 
lines, and protest against the church theology, and do not re- 
gard themselves as Christians, in the current sense of the word, 
are unconscious of the fact that Christ is the actual source of 
that moral principle which is the strength and beauty of their 
life. The light in conscience which they follow is the reflected 
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ray of the light which he brought into the world. And when 
we take a broad view of Christendom, we discern, under all 
the superficial dissent from the schemes of divinity that the 
churches maintain, an underlying unity of moral sentiment 
among the unchurched as well as church members. And that 
fundamental unity of moral sentiment plainly subsists in the 
Christ of the Gospels; recognizes him as the authoritative ex- 
ponent of divine grace and truth; accepts, amid all failures in 
practice, his ideas of human duty, and divine providence, and 
the life to come; and is carrying on a work of moral renova- 
tion in the suppression of the evils to which he is hostile. 

This general -unity of moral sentiment in Christian lands, 
despite religious dissensions, is the true criterion of the present 
situation. Religion is worthless except as expressing itself in 
the maintenance of righteousness, and truth, and charity. 
Christ reckons all who seek this as on his side, for this was his 
interest. “ He that is not against us,” said he as he cast out 
devils, “is on our part.” The dissent that inspires the multi- 
tudes outside the churches, is not dissent from Christ, so much 
as dissent from dogma and ritual that claim his authority, 
although he announced no dogma, established no ritual. Much 
as there is of Christly living in the churches, it is still only a 
minority who show any marked philanthropical interest be- 
yond what is common in the community. On the one hand, 
moreover, the average morality of church members is not con- 
spicuously above the average standard among respectable men 
and women. On the other hand, the conspicuous difference 
between the church and the world is still manifested in some 
form of creed or of rite; as by the dogma of the Calvinist, 
that human nature, as such, is odious and abominable to God ; 
or by the pretensions of the high churchman, that there is no 
true church of Christ but his, and no true ministry of Christ, 
but under the priestly robes of his sect; or by the intolerance 
of the close-communionist, who repels from the Lord’s table all 
who have not gone under the water of a baptismal bath. Mal- 
titudes consent, as President Lincoln did, to Christ’s law of 
love to God and man, who refuse to submit their intelligence 
to what they deem unchristian ideas of God presented in the 
popular theology, and seek to preserve their self-respect and 
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candor by testifying outside of the churches that accept such 
ideas. It is a fact nevertheless, though they do not seem to 
know it, that the churches are all the while receiving such as 
they, on the ground of life and spirit, rather than of form and 
dogma. The cherished creeds, however, create an impression 
to the contrary. But it can hardly be doubted that there are 
multitudes, who will not so much as attend the worship 
offered in churches that are organized on points of disagree- 
ment in theology and ritual, and who seem to take sides in 
no way with one religious ism against another, whose life is 
regulated by a general moral purpose in harmony with that of 
Christ, although Jacking the moral power that is found in per- 
sonal fellowship with him. 

And so it is a false issue that is raised by the melancholy 
show of statistics concerning the large number who neglect 
the churches, and the small number who join the professed 
membership. The theological pessimism which declares the 
condition of the world hopeless, till Christ shall come in visible 
glory to right all things, fails to see the plainest fact, that it is 
not the Christ, but the Antichrist, in the churches, that repels 
men, the paganism that still survives in theology, and the vari- 
ous other forms of the falsity of professed Christians to their 
Master’s ideal. It fails to see that despite the rubbish, very 
slowly being cleared away, that blocks up the church doors, 
the moral heart of society beats ever in wider response to 
Christ’s teaching; that a practical, as distinct from an ecclesias- 
tical Christianity, is ever spreading, and Christian principles 
leavening the community with a more effective power in re- 
pressing the evils and casting out the devils in the world. The 
theological pessimism which regards the world as a wreck and 
the church as the ark, and raises the cry that orthodoxy is in 
danger when any one touches its idols, is blind to the fact, 
that were Christ to come as once: he came, in the fullness of 
divine compassion for the needs of men, among those who 
would be quickest drawn to him there would be now, as then, 
the multitudes outside of the religious organizations of the 
day, in which they have found little sympathy or provision 
for their peculiar needs. In shori, we should see a fulfillment 
of those words of his, which our study of the situation may 
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help us better to understand: “ Other sheep I have, which are 
not of this fold; them also I must bring, and they shall hear my 
voice, and they shall become one flock, one shepherd.” 

Every day, as the last words of friendship are said over the 
clay of some one who never claimed the name of a Christian, 
we shall hear his Christian traits and principles—his uncon- 
scious but practical Christianity—recognized by preachers of 
rigid creeds in the sympathetic tribute of a man to true human 
worth. This unconscious but practical Christianity ought to 
find recognition elsewhere than at the open grave. It is for 
the churches to inquire what there is in their theology, and 
what in their attitude to each other, that creates needless an- 
tagonisms in minds which revere the Christ of the Gospels ;— 
what they can do to give a better opportunity of expression to 
the moral unity in the fundamental truths of Christ, which, 
already reaching far beyond church lines, is waiting for its 
time of manifestation. 

This time will come. “They shall become one flock, one 
shepherd.” There will be different folds; there will be no 
such thing as one world-wide organizetion; but the unity of 
the different folds in one flock will be manifest because One will 
be manifest as the shepherd of all; because all hear his voice 
alone. Whether this is to be in our day, or whether the set- 
tled summer of Christianity has yet to wait longer for the end- 
ing of its changeful spring, the tendency is clear enough to 
make the issue certain, and to give encouragement to those 
who have grown melancholy over church arithmetic. Many a 
church is accomplishing a silent work recorded in no earthly 
statistics, and measurable by no report of professed conversions. 
The circle which the sun illuminates, and in which men walk 
by his light, is considerably larger than the circle in which his 
orb is seen. Below the horizon of conscious recognition as 
Christ may be, yet, in the high moral latitudes of Christendom, 
there is a far-spreading Christian twilight, in which multitudes, 
who have owned no formal bonds to him, walk parallel and 
not crosswise to those moral lines which he drew for “the way 
everlasting.” Many such, we are constrained by the realities 
of character to reckon as unconscious followers, perhaps afar 
off, yet followers of the Redeemer of men. The evident bent 
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of their principle and endeavor to Christ’s side against the 
world’s evil, prompts our moral instinct to judge them as those 
who, when the misleading shadows shail have melted in the 
eternal day, will devoutly recognize the Divine shepherd of 
humanity, and hear Azs voice, though they heard the voice of 
no Calvin, or Wesley, or other speaker in his name. 

Wherefore let us take heart. The coyness or deafness, 
which meets the call of the church, is by no means to be inter- 
preted as whclly a rejection of the Master, obscured as he is to 
many by dogmas, or misrepresented by various falsities to his 
ideal. Meagre accessions to church membership may be signs 
of a declining ecclesiastical interest, rather than of that moral 
interest, which with Christ was supreme; a disinclination to 
churches as they are, rather than to Christ as he is; a failure 
of theological and sectarian Christianity, rather than of ethizal 
and practical Christianity. There is some discussion in the 
public journals whether there is a gain or a falling off in 
church-going, but none at all whether there is a growth of in- 
terest in the good works which Christ commanded, or a devel- 
opmert of that moral sentiment in behalf of truth and right- 
eousness, which lies at the foundation of every life that is 
essentially rather than nominally Christianized. The simple 
fact, to be noted for encouragement—and for correction too— 
is, that the spirit of Christianity has spread faster and farther 
than some of its present traditional forms. 
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ArtTicLE X.—NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Rosertson’s Lirz or Jonn Bricur.*—“ John Bright, in the 
flesh is undoubtedly an Englishman, and physically, a capital 
specimen of the breed ; but in the spirit John Bright is essentially 
an American.” Such was the opinion of the Tory mind in Eng- 
land twenty years ago; and the book here named goes far to 
show, that though meant for a sneer, the aforesaid remark was 
not far from the truth. Of how well Mr. Bright was able to 
sustain the allegation of being “in spirit essentially an Ameri- 
can,” let the following sentences, from a speech in Parliament at 
the outbreak of our civil war in 1861, bear testimony : 

“T cannot see how the state of affairs in America, with regard to the United 
States Government, could have been different from what it is at this moment. 
We had a heptarchy in this country, and it was thought to be a good thing to 
get rid of it, and have a united nation. If the thirty-three or thirty-four States 
of the American Union can break off whenever they like, I can see nothing but 
disaster and confusion throughout the whole of that continent. I say that the 
war, be it successful or not, be it Christian or not, be it wise or not, is a war to 
sustain the government and to sustain the authority of a great nation; and that 
the people of England, if they are true to their own sympathies, to their own 
history, to their own great act of 1834, to which reference has been made, will 
have no sympathy with those who wish to build up a great empire on the per- 
petual bondage of millions of their fellow men.”—Page 394. 


Personally, publicly, politically, John Bright has always been 
the champion of the “ masses” in preference to the “ classes,” and 
though this has earned him the spite of those who count every 
popular orator a “demagogue,” his most honorable character 
and career have constantly offset the obloquy of his opponents. 

The time has not come for the full record of his life; but to 
those who desire a clear and connected account of his public 
career thus far, the. volume here compiled will be of practical 
service. The compiler is at the sources of information; and, 
with great minuteness, he details the movements, conflicts, 
speeches, and successes of Mr. Bright, first in the abolition of 
the corn laws, and, subsequently, in those reforms that in recent 
years have advanced the well-being of the British people. 

* Life and Times of the Right Hon. John Bright. By WttL1AM ROBERTSON, 
author of “Old and New Rochdale.” London, Paris, and New York: Cassell & 
Company. Limited. 
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The following extracts from a speech delivered at Rochdale, 
gives Mr. Bright’s own account of how he was led, by his friend 
Mr. Cobden, more fully into the work of the Anti-Corn-Law 
League. It of interest to all who are aware of the fine blending 
of a high morality with a deep sympathy in all the distinguished 
orator’s efforts: 


“In the year 1841 I was at Leamington, and spent several months there. It 
was near the middle of September, there fell upon me one of the heaviest blows 
that can visit any man. I found myself there with none living of my house but 
a motherless child. Mr. Cobden called upon me the day after that event, so 
terrible to me, and so prostrating. He said, after some conversation, ‘ Don’t 
allow this grief, great as it is, to weigh you down too much; there are at this 
moment in thousands of homes in this country wives and children who are dying 
of hunger, of hunger made by the law. If you will come along with me we will 
never rest till we have got rid of the Corn Law.’ We saw the colossal injustice 
which cast its shadow over every part of the nation, and we thought we saw the 
true remedy and the relief, and that if we united our efforts, as you know we 
did, with the efforts of hundreds and thousands of good men in various parts of 
the country, we should be able to bring that remedy home, and to afford that 
relief to the starving people of this country.”— Page 108. 


There is a fine piece of political rhetoric, worthy the study of 
those who would move men by effective speech, on page 562 of 
this volume. It shows that the profoundest wisdom may be 
made popular by noble men bent on noble ends. After showing 
that the man who warns the dwellers on the slope of an Etna or 
a Vesuvius is not responsible for the eruption which the smoke 
and lava betoken, the orator says: 

“T merely warn men of their danger. It is not I who am stimulating men to 
the violent pursuit of their acknowledged constitutional rights. We are merely 
about our lawful business; and you are the citizens of a country that calls itself 
free, yet you are citizens to whom is denied the greatest and the first blessing of 
the constitution under which you live. If the truth must be told, the Tory 
party is the turbulent party of this nation.” 


The general teaching of John Bright’s life is that, in the best 


sense, the wise reformer is the true conservative; and for this 
one lesson this book is to be welcomed. 


Mryer’s CoMMENTARY ON THE EPisTLE TO THE Romans.*— 
The circulation of Meyer’s Commentaries among ministers and 


* Critical and Exegetical Hand-Book to the Epistle to the Romans. By H. A. W. 
Meyer. Translated from the 5th edition by Rev. J. C. Moore and Rev. E. 
Johnson. The translation revised and edited by Rev. W. P. Dickson, D.D. 
With a preface and supplementary notes to the American edition, by Timothy 
Dwight, Professor, etc., in Yale College. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 1884. 


VOL. VII. 29a 
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theological students is an event of happy augury. His gram- 
matical thoroughness is a great relief from the slipshod style of 
interpretation which confounds text with inference, and makes an 
Apostle say what it is conceived that he might have said with 
profit to the reader or pleasure to the sect to which the commen- 
tator belongs. Meyer’s independence of traditional dogmas rela- 
tive to Biblical impeccability is of the more value, as regards his 
influence, from his sincere and firm faith in the doctrines of the 
evangelical system. No one can ascribe his deviation from old 
views of the harmonists and dogmatists, out of a desire to get rid, 
of unwelcome doctrines. In the volume before us we have the 
new suggestions of Meyer’s German editor, Professor Weiss, 
whose eminence in this department has been fairly earned, and 
whose peculiar merits make his editorial additions of great 
interest. Weiss does not surpass Meyer in philological skill and 
accuracy; but he has some qualities in which he is not excelled, 
even if he is equalled, by his predecessors. The American 
edition of the Commentary on the Romans is greatly enriched by 
the additional notes of Professor Dwight. These are subjoined 
to each chapter. They refer to points of special inportance, and, 
generally, of special difficulty. Professor Dwight brings to his 
task the mature judgment which has been reached by many 
years of diligent study of the New Testament. He has had the 
inestimable advantage of conducting the studies of inquisitive 
classes of pupils, and of thus looking at the points of difficulty 
from all sides. Like Meyer and Weiss, he thinks and writes in a 
truly scientific spirit which aims to ascertain what the Apostle 
really intended to say,—be the doctrinal corollaries what they 
may. The combination of scholarship and common sense in 
Professor Dwight’s expositions renders them both lucid and 
trustworthy. There is no hesitation in expressing opinions, and 
there is the courage to differ from other commentators where 
there appear to be reasons for dissent. As an example of the style 
of these comments of Professor Dwight, we subjoin an extract 
from his remarks on the aorist in Rom. v. 12—“for that all 
sinned :”—‘‘ The view adopted by Hodge himself [Dr. Charles 
Hodge], with others of similar theological opinions, gives to the 
verb the meaning ‘were accounted as sinners;’ that is, all men 
were regarded and treated as sinners on account of Adam’s 
offence, although they, in no actual sense, participated in it. 
He was their representative, and they are subjected to penal 
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evils because their representative sinned. This explanation is 
not only exposed to the objection that it contravenes our ordinary 
ideas of justice—an objection which, if not absolutely fatal, at 
least throws a strovg presumption against it, and impels us to 
search for some more reasonable account of the meaning—but is 
also inconsistent with the universal sense of the verb [Gen. xiii. 9, 
xliv. 32; I. Kings i, 21, the only passages which are even claimed 
as exceptions, not being properly applicable to the case in hand], 
and is directly contradicted by what is said in vv. 18,19. Dr. 
Shedd who favors the view of actual participation, says of this 
mode of interpreting the words: ‘The clause is introduced to 
justify the infliction of death upon all men. But it makes an 
infliction more inexplicable, rather than less so, to say that it is 
visited upon those who did not commit the sin that caused the 
death, but were fictitiously and gratuitously regarded as if they 
had.’ (Com. on Rom., p. 125.) 

The reader may be referred to the commentaries of these two 
writers, opposing each other, for a satisfactory refutation of the 
views of both. We are led, accordingly, by the failure of the 
literal explanation to ask for another. And here we notice that 
Paul repeatedly uses the aorist tense in a semi-figurative or 
figurative sense, in cases analogous to the present. In the next 
chapter, vv. 4, 6, 8, he says that he and his Christian readers were 
buried with Christ, that their old man was crucified with Him, 
that they died with him. Gal. ii. 20, he declares that he had been 
crucified with Christ. In passages like these he does not mean 
that the Roman believer, who became a Christian, perhaps many 
years after the death of Jesus, was actually put on the cross with 
Him and participated in His dying. He means, simply, that by 
reason of his becoming a believer, and whenever he does so, any 
person is, ipso facto, so closely united with Jesus that it is as if 
he had been actually placed on His cross. In a similar sense, the 
posterity of Adam sinned in his sin.” 


Proressor H. B. Smirn’s System or Curist1an THEOLOGY.* 
—Professor Karr has done a good work in preparing for the 
press, from manuscripts unfinished and, in part, fragmentary, 
very valuable writings of one of the foremost of American phi- 
losophers and theologians. The small volumes which he has 


* System of Christian Theology. By Henry B. Situ, D.D., LL.D. Edited by 
W. S. Karr, D.D., Professor, ete. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Co. 1884. 
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previously issued were stored with important thoughts, expressed 
in the terse and compact style for which Professor Smith was dis- 
tinguished. The present, more copious work, is the edifice to 
which those volumes formed the vestibule. : If the larger struc- 
ture, from one point of view, is in a degree disappointing, it is 
owing to the imperfection of the materials, or their imperfect 
condition. The reader cannot avoid the regret that the honored 
author did not live to elaborate and complete, with his own 
hand, the building upon which he bad expended so much thought 
and time. We are thankful, however, for the work as it stands, 
—a work which is indebted for its issue to the industry and skill 
of the editor. Professor Smith’s theme is Redemption. This he 
rightly makes the subject of Christian Theology. In the First 
Division, he considers “the Antecedents of Redemption,”—God 
and the Trinity ; Cosmology, or Creation, Decrees, Providence, 
and the Theodicy ; Anthropology, the doctrine of Man and of 
Sin. The Second Division relates to the Person and the Work 
of Christ. In the Third Division, the Kingdom of Redemption, 
are comprised Justification, Regeneration, etc., together with 
Eschatology. Everywhere we find quickening suggestions and 
acute discussions. The ample learning of the author is used for 
the service of the reader and not for ornament. Occasionally we 
‘meet with passages which, we are sure, Professor Smith would 
uot have left in their present form. For example, after arguing 
against Dr. N. W. Taylor’s position respecting the non-preven- 
tion of sin, he proceeds to positive statements of his own; and 
(p. 155) he says: “If God should prevent sin by omnipotence or 
exclude it wholly, this might diminish the capabilities of holiness 
(and ‘of course of happiness also) in the system.” This is pre- 
cisely Dr. Taylor’s doctrine and proposition. If Dr. Taylor, 
therefore, is opposed on this topic it must be through a miscon- 
ception. On one subject, we are somewhat surprised at a remark 
by the editor in a foot-note. He says (p. 317) of Professor 
Smith: “It is a question whether he did not intend to make some 
final statements which would bring out more distinctly the proper 
federal headship of Adam on the basis of the natural headship.” 
We always understood Professor Smith to be a strenuous opposer 
of the theory which is here referred to. Federal headship on the 
basis of natural headship is the view of the Princeton theologians. 
This view Professor Smith never manifested, as far as we have 
known, any disposition to favor. 
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Criarke’s “THE Ipzas oF THE AposTLE Pavt.”—This volume 
has many claims to attention and respect. Its author is a man of 
ripe experience as a minister. He is religious in his tone and 
spirit. He is a scholar of excellent attainments. He is well 
acquainted with the theological literature of the day. He isa 
careful student of the New Testament. Scattered along its pages 
are many thoughts which are adapted to interest and to profit 
readers of theological opinions diverse from his own.  Illus- 
trations of religious truth, gathered from wide reading, are 
unostentatiously introduced. It is an honest book. Nor are we 
disposed to magnify the differences of interpretation between the 
writer and those who are commonly termed orthodox. Yet these 
differences are important. Ideas are attributed to Paul which we 
do not think that he cherished. That the Apostle held and 
asserted the preéxistence of Christ and his divinity, we hold to 
be the inevitable conclusion of a sound and fair exegesis. So, 
the “reconciliation” of which the Apostle speaks is a change in 
the relation of God to men. Dr. Clarke’s interpretation of the 
pertinent passages is contrary to the judgment of such exegetes 
as Meyer and Weiss, and contrary, in our judgment, to the real 
tenor and intent of the Apostle’s argument. 


Piortz’s Epirome or Usiversat Histrory.*—Dr. Ploetz’s 
work consists of full, methodized notes extending over the whole 
field of history. After a statement of the principal divisions ot 
universal history, there follow compendious accounts both of the 
eastern and the western peoples which figure in the ancient 
period. Medieval history, beginning with the emigration of the 
northern tribes and extending to the discovery of America by 
Columbus, is next in order. Modern history embraces four sec- 
tions, the first terminating at the peace of Westphalia in 1648 ; 
the second covering the second half of the 17th century and the 
18th century to the French Revolution; the third including the 
French Revolution and Napoleonic wars; the fourth comprising 
the interval from 1815 to the present. The American editor has 
introduced important improvements,—principally in the history 
of England and America, which has been entirely rewritten. 
The pages are besprinkled with dates; the notes are well stored 
with valuable references to authorities. In its contents the work 

* Epitome of Ancient, Medieval and Modern History. By Cart PLOETZ. Trans- 
lated with extensive additions by WiLL1am TILLINGHAST. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. i884. 
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is abreast with the latest investigations. The narrative is ob- 
jective and impartial. There is little expression of opinion in 
matters respecting ‘which there is religious or political disagree- 
ment. 

It is not a fault of this book that it is eminently unreadable ; 
for it was not designed to be read continuously. + It is a mass of 
notes to serve as a basi3 of lectures and as a book of reference. 
The copious index is thus an extremely useful addition. Wecan 
cordially commend this volume as likely to be of great service to 
teachers of history in schools of a higher grade. 


Po.irics.*—This book is intended to be a philosophical treatise 
on the science of politics, treating of the structure and develop- 
ment of the State as an organism for the concentration and dis- 
tribution of the political power of the nation. It enters not at 
all into any ethical questions, for the nation per se has no moral 
character. The book treats of the origin of the nation, the organs 
which it uses, the force of the nation and how it is developed and 
applied. One chapter is devoted to the early impulses to unity 
in the British colonies in America, The authors treat also of the 
conditions and tendency of normal political growth and of the 
tendency of power in the United States, in which an interesting 
statement is given of the arguments of the secessionists and their 
opponents previous to the war of the rebellion. Covering so 
much ground as it does, the treatise is necessarily condensed, and 
this book will not take the place of Dr. Mulford’s elaborate work 
“The Nation.” The writers seem to have made good use of the 
labors of their predecessors in the same field of research, differing 
from them, when need be, and strengthening their own positions 
by the authority of previous writers in some cases. 

The subject is treated entirely in the abstract, and this is not 
relieved by much grace of style. 


A CarHojic Dicrionary.}—This work has the sanction of a 
triple imprimatur. Prefixed is the approval of E. S. Keogh, “‘Cen- 


* Politics: An introduction to the study of comparative constitutional law. By 
Wrm11sM W. GrRANE and BerNaRD Moses, Ph.D., Professor of History and 
Political Economy in the University of California, G. P. Putnam’s Sons: New 
York and London. 1884. 

+A Catholic Dictionary, containing some account of the Doctrine, Discipline, Rites, 
Ceremonies, Councils, and Religious Orders of the Catholic Church. By WiILLIAM 
K. Appis, and THoMAs ARNOLD, M.A. New York: Catholic Publication Society. 


1884. 
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sor Deputatus,” Archbishop Manning, and Archbishop McCloskey. 
It is, therefore, an orthodox book according to Roman Catholic 
standards. We are told in the Preface that besides corrections, 
there are other “alterations” in the American Edition. We regret 
that these “alterations” are not so marked in the text that the 
reader may see their nature and extent. The work, while not 
going profoundly into the subjects involved, is intelligently written, 
is instructive and interesting. It is a very convenient hand-book ; 
in point of candor, it is up to the level of the average books com- 
prised in Protestant theology. The article on Galileo explains 
pretty fully and freely the facts of the case, but argues that there 
was no ex-cathedra decision against the motion of the earth. In 
the article on “The Inquisition ” it is asserted that no Catholic, 
since the encyclicals and allocutions of Pius [X., can take the 
ground that punishments ought not to be inflicted—that is, 
penalties involving force and what is called “ persecution ”—on 
heretics and revolters. This is, surely, a lamentable fact, and 
Catholics have no occasion to thank Pius IX. for this hateful 
doctrine, which men like Fleury, condemned. 


Batzac.*—The author of this modest little volume makes no 
pretension of having given anything like a full exhibition of the 
life and genius of the extraordinary man whose name appears as 
its title. To do this would be impossible in a thin duodecimo, 
for in any broad view of the history of the mocern novel no fig- 
ure stands out more prominent than that of Balzac. He is not 
only—for good or ill—the prince of modern French novelists, but 
the father of all who have since distinguished themselves in real- 
istic fiction. The events of his own life, too, were crowded with 
incident, and are almost as full of interest as those in the career 
of any one of the personages who owe to him their creation. 
The author of this ‘‘ study” of Balzac, as it might appropriately 
be called, seems thoroughly at home in the literature of his sub- 
ject, and has at command a style which is easy, flowing, and 
never heavy. The book is arranged in six chapters. In the first 
it briefly sketches the early life of Balzac. In the second there is 
a concise and intelligible account of the gigantic work which he 
undertook and of course left incomplete—the human comedy— 
which was no less than an attempt to illustrate every conceivable 
passion in the human heart by some one of the innumerable char- 


* Balzac. By Ep@ar EVERTSON SaLtus. 12mo, pp. 199. Boston; Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 
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acters whom he introduces in his novels. This is followed by 
the story of his connection with the stage, and his mad Chase for 
gold in the closing years of his life; and the volume closes with 
a valuable chapter on the bibliography of his works. 


MaGazine or Art. — The May number contains a copy of the 
painting “Home, Sweet Home,” by P. Morris, A.R.A., as a 
frontispiece.—Syon House, by Eustace Balfour, with three en- 
gravings.—“A penny plain, and two-pence colored,” by Robert 
Louis Stevenson, with fifteen engravings.—“A Silent Coloquy,” 
from the picture by Paul Stade—A Greek Dressing Case, by 
Jane E. Harrison, with two engravings.—Pictures at Leeds, with 
five engravings.—The “ Royal Academy” of China painting, by 
Cosmo Monkhouse, with six engravings.—The Lower Thames, 
by Aaron Watson, with six engravings.—The Lace School at 
Burano, by F. Mabel Robinson.—The Sword, by David Hannay, 
with eight engravings.—“ By the Fire-side,” from the picture by 
J. N. Melis.—The chronicle of art.—American art notes.—Yearly 
subscription, $3.50. Single numbers, 35 cents. Cassell & Co. 


739 Broadway. 


Tue Art Amateur concludes its fifth year with the May 
number. Notable features are the frontispiece, ‘“ Morning 
Prayer,” from C. S. Pearce’s Salon picture ; the profusely illus- 
trated article on the National Academy Exhibition, and the first 
of a series of articles on “The Modern Home,” treating of the 
vestibule and hall. Louis Leloir and George Fuller, artists 
recently deceased, receive appreciative biographical notice. The 
work of Solon, a famous French ceramic artist, is described and 
illustrated. Other articles of interest are on spurious old faience, 
the drawings of the old masters, the Pastel Exhibition, and 
“How we Lost the Castellani Collection.” The supplement 
sheets include designs for monograms, jewelry, wood-carving, 
etched and hammered brass, and china paintings, (pansies, roses 
and rhododendron for vase and tiles); a pomegranate design 
from South Kensington for an embroidered screen, and a child’s 
head in color from a drawing by P. A. Wille. With the May 
number Zhe Art Amateur is to be introduced in England, after 
the manner of Harper's and the Century. Price, $4.00 per year; 
single numbers, 35 cents. Montague Marks, Publisher, 23 Union 
Square, New York. 





